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ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 



The Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis) belongs to the Lily 
fajoailj, and is a member of a large genus of plants, mostly 
natives of Africa, distinguished by filne small leaves, whicn 
make some of the kinds very graceful and elegant. The 
common kind is a native of sandy shores all round the basin 
of the Mediterranean, and grows along those of western 
Europe, till it reaches the western and south-western shores 
of England. It also grows on sandy plains in South Europe 
and North Africa. The flowers, which are small, are 
greenish-white, borne in twos or threes, and are succeeded 
by small, round, red berries, and the plant has a very elegant 
and feathery habit. 

son., MANTJBE, ETC. 

Soils, subsoils, and situations differ, and so must practice 
also. The soil all round our sea-coast, if rich, is eminently 
suitable for Asparagus ; and once properly plaiited, it might 
go on for half a century without any more assistance than 
it gets from the flooding of each spring tide. Change the 
scene; place the beds in Sherwood Forest, with 10 to 20 
feet of drift sand underneath them, and, without the liberal 
use of the manure cart, in seven years you would not have 
a piece of Asparagus as thick as a pipe-stem. For good 
and lasting beds of Asparagus, considerable depth of soil 
is requisite. The best soil is a rich friable loam ; but good 
crops may be obtained from any good sandy or mellow loam. 
Should the texture of the soil be too close, it should b^ 
sufficiently lightened and made porous by the application of 
large quantities of manure ; sand or sandy mud is, however, 
more beneficial than manure in its opening qualities for heavy 
soils. The situation for this vegetable should be open to the 
sun, yet sheltered from strong winds. As Asparagus is one 
of the most permanent and important of all garden crops, and 
well-made beds continue in a good bearing condition for twenty 
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years or more, it is advisable to decide, before forming the plant- 
ation, whether or not any alterations are likely to be made that 
would in any way disturb the beds. The ground should be 
trenched to the depth of 3 feet, at the same time turning in a 
heavy dressing of manure and seaweed (should the latter be 
easily obtained, otherwise it would not be advisable to go to 
the expense of procuring it, as very good Asparagus can be 
grown without it); and should the ground be deficient in 
depth or quality, some good sweet loam from an old pasture 
may most advantageously be employed. These ought to be 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil at the time of trenching, 
and so worked that they may have an enriching and ameliorat- 
ing influence on every particle of soil in the beds. This trench- 
ing should be performed in the beginning of winter, and laid 
up in the common way of ridging, thus to remain till spring, 
when, towards the end of March or first week of April, according 
to the state of the weather and condition of the ground, the 
ridges may be levelled, choosing for the operation a fine dry 
day. Fork and tumble over with a strong fork or pickaxe 
the ridges at all times when frozen hard, in order 
to pulverize, sweeten, and incorporate all well together 
The principle of success with this vegetable lies within a small 
compass. All seem to acknowledge that, in order to obtain a 
good crop, there must be a good depth of rich soil. About 
n)rty years ago a good piece of ground was chosen to make a 

Sermanent plantation of Asparagus. It was trenched 3 feet 
eep in trenches 3 feet wide, and cast up into rough ridges, 
after a crop of summer Peas. All decaying vegetation in the 
rubbish-yards and comers was at the same time well salted and 
turned up. Early in autumn, also, were added some old Mush- 
room, Melon, and Cucumber-bed material, a lot of manure from 
piggeries, cow-houses, and stables, a quantity of road-grit and 
eand, a quantity of ditch and drain parings, turfy loam and 
sods, quite 3 feet thick. These were all turned over four times 
and well incorporated together, between Michaelmas and Lady 
Day, as one would a dung-heap, the whole being left in large 
ridges exposed to the frost;* **' By April this compost was in a 
kindly state ; it was, therefore, laid down and planted with 
good, clean, one-year-old Asparagus plants, which certainly 

grew in a most extraordinary way, and the second year pro- 
uded wonderful shoots as to size ; and the same plantation 
has continued to produce fine heads ever since. In order to 
give a fekir idea of the quality of " grass " which this plantation 
js still producing, it may be mentioned that one hundred heads 
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cat from H now average from 12 lbs. to 141bs. woSglit, tlie 
heads being 7 inches in length. Even after forty years' exist- 
ence, this plantation is still improving, and it looks as if it 
would be as good sixty years hence as it is now. 

Wherever ordinary larm-yard manure is not very abundant 
and laboxir plentiful, a good result may be obtained by col- 
lecting together all decomposing vegetable matter — old 
hotbeds. Mushroom beds, pig refuse, &c., with seaweed where 
convenient ; and, when the position for the beds is determined 
upon, this should be spread upon the ground about a foot 
thick, and turned over with 2 or 3 feet of the earth two or 
three times in winter. This treatment will be attended with 
ve^ excellent results. 

The application of salt as a top dressing is of great benefit 
to Asparagus in inland districts, but is of little or no value 
in the vicinity of salt water. It should be applied in spring 
and very early summer by scattering some common coarse 
salt over the ground in showery weather. Old and well- 
established plantations are particularly benefited by this 
treatment; out in no case should it be applied to plants 
recently removed, for all such, however carefully transplanted, 
must have wounded roots, to which salt would prove very 
injurious; nor should it be applied at any time when the 
roots are in a dormant state. Besides its beneficial effects 
upon the plant as a manure, it is very destructive to the wire- 
worm and other insects so injurious to the roots of the 
Asparagus. Salt may safely be applied at the rate of 2 lbs. 
per square yard. It is, however, better to give this quantity 
m two doses. It should not be applied in dry or sunny 
weather. 

SEED SOWING. 

Asparagus is propagated by seed, which may either be sown 
when ripe in October, or in spring ; but the latter time is cer- 
tainly the best. It may either be sown on the ground pre- 
Sared for the plantation, or in drills one foot apart in beds of 
ght, rich, sandy soil, and transplanted to a permanent 
position when one year old, which is by far the most desirable 
method. To get strong clean plants at one year old, and to 
save a year's strength, sow thinly, and hoe out quickly after the 
plants are up, with a sharp one-hand 3-inch hoe, or otherwise 
thin the plants to 3 or 4 inches apart, taking care to select all 
the strongest plants to stand ; thus, very strong clean plants 
may ba produced in one year. By keeping the seed beds 
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carefully hoed and free from weeds, the plants will be in fine 
condition for planting out the following spring; whereas, 
should they be neglected, it will take two years before they are 
as large as well-attended one-year-old plants. It is in conse- 
quence of this very common neglect that many cultivators 
labour under the impression that the plants must be two or 
three years old before planting; which is undoubtedly a 
mistake, for all good growers invariabljr plant one-year-old 
plants, and count on reaping a crop the third spring from the 
time of sowing. One pound of seed will produce about 3,000 
plants, and to plant an acre of Asparagus requires from 15,000 
to 20,000 plants. Some of the finest shoots which push in thc- 
early part of the season from certain crowns should be allowed 
to run to seed. These should have the full benefit of exposure 
to light and air ; and, as they advance in growth, they must 
be firmly staked, to prevent breakage by wind. When fully 
ripe, the largest and finest berries, of the deepest red colour,, 
should be selected. They should then be carefully and 
gradually dried ; or they may, after lying about ten days, be 
squeezed between the hands, and the pulp washed away ; but 
by the former method they keep the longest. 

PLANTING. 

This should not be done till after the buds begin to push, as 
this {)lant, from its peculiar succulent roots, is less susceptible 
of injury from late planting than most other vegetables ; yet 
it should not be delayed too long after the ground has become 
fit for its reception, in the end of April, as the sooner it is; 
then planted the better will be the result. Plant in rows 2 feet 
apart, 16 inches being left between the plants in the row. 
Planting in rows in preference to beds is reconmiended, for 
by 80 doing the plants are allowed room enough to develope 
their roots without interlacing each other, and consequently 
causing an impoverishment of the soil. After being planted 
two years, every alternate row is best taken up for forcing, 
thus leaving the permanent rows 4 feet apart. The direction 
of the rows for the main crops is immaterial, but for the 
earliest ones it would be advisable to run them east and west, 
80 as to be more immediately under the direct action of the 
sun's rays when they are most powerful. As soon as the 
Asparagus has commenced to shoot an inch or two, level the 
ground down methodicidly» mark out the roivs 2 feet apart, 
placing a stake at each end, where the rows ?.re to be planted : 
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stretch and place the line tight from end to end, df^Kw a deep 
drill with the hoe on each side of the line, thns leaving a little 
ridge nnder the line, over which the planter shonld regulate 
the roots of the plants on each side, putting in the earth to 
cover them quickly as he proceeds. The hoe should be regu- 
larly used during the remaining summer and autumn months, 
care being taken to remove bv the hand all weeds that come up 
about the crowns. When the stalks are completely withered 
in autumn, they should be cut down. Shoidd the produce in 
spring be required in a green state, which is decidedly the best, 
an annual dressing of good manure slightly forked in should 
be given every autumn after the haulm has been cut, and thus 
left during the winter. In spring, before the buds begin ta 
push, the ground should be again slightly forked over three or 
four times in dry weather, in order to lighten, pulverise, 
sweeten, and lay it down in an open healthy state, and not in too 
fine a condition, to get run together again immediately after 
the first heavy rains, but open, loose, and rather rough, in 
order to admit the sun's rays, atmospheric influence, and the^ 
rain kindly ; such treatment not only forwards its progress, 
but also allows it to grow freely, clean, and straight without 
obstruction. 

AGE OP PLANTS POR TRANSPLANTING. 

For planting, cleanly-grown and sound two-year-old plants< 
are very generally preferred, although strong one-year-old 
plants are equally good. The balance of evidence is, indeed, in 
favour of well-grown one-year-old plants. The following 
curious experiment by a trustworthy French cultivator deserves 
consideration. 

" I planted (No. 1) twelve roots of a year old ; (Ko. 2), twelve^ 
of two years old ; and (No. 3) twelve of three years old. The 
results were as follows : — 

" First Year. — Of No. 1 all had made growth before May 4th, 
and the vegetation was fine ; No. 2, ten plants started before 
May 4th, one on the 10th, and the other failed. The shoots 
were a little stronger than those of No. 1. No. 3, eight plants 
started before May 4th, one on May 12th, and the other threo 
failed; and, although at first the shoots looked well, they 
afterwards declined, and on September 15th they were feebler ^ 
than those of No. 2. 

" Second Year. — ^No. 1, fine vegetation; shoots strong and 
regular on the 15th of September. No. 2, good growth; 
shoots irregular, and a little feebler than those of No. 1. 
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No. S, growth mediocre; shoots very irregular, some roots 
having eight or ten, but all feeble ; another plaiit died after 
having produced two stems. 

" Tfird Year. — "No, 1, growth magnificent : stems measuring 
on the 10th of May from 2 inches to Scinches in circumference. 
No. 2, growth passable, but irregular ; some tufts small and 
weak ; the finest had shoots on the 10th of May, not more than 
2| inches in circumference. No. 3, growth very middling and 
irregular ; some tufts gave off shoots no bigger than quills, 
and the best reached Httle beyond 1| inch in circumference. 

" Fourth Year. — ^No. 1, growth remarkable ; the shoots 
appeared from the 3rd to the 10th of April, some as much as 
4 inches in circumference ; they afforded fifty shoots, which 
formed a bunch weighing more than 6J lbs. No. 2, growth 
passable, but a little later than that of No. 1, and with plenty 
of small shoots ; fifty made a half bunch, weighing little more 
than the half of that cut from No 1. No. 3, vegetation poor, 
oiie plant not starting till the 22nd of April; fifty shoots 
formed only half a bunch, and did not weigh more than 2 J lbs. 

" To resume, it will have been seen that the plantation formed 
with plants a year old gave at its fourth starting, or at 
the end of three years of plantation, a bunch of Asparagus 
twice as large as that of either of the others. In other terms, 
the plantation made with plants a year old produced double 
that of the one where two-year-old plants were used, and 
nearly treble that made with plants of three years old." 

CUTTING. 

Asparagus should not be cut till the second year after 
planting, and then only sparingly. By allowing the plants to 
get well and firmly established before making a very free use of 
the knife, and with judicious after-treatment, they will produce 
excellent crops for many years ; and at no time cut too severely, 
but bear in mind that the more copious and healthy the foliage 
during the summer, the stronger will be the produce next 
spring. As the strength of the roots depends on the quantity 
or foliage, there must be shoots enough left to maintain them 
healthy and vigorous, and to replace and store up for the 
f ollowmg season suflficient matter for the healthy action of the 
plants. It is not advisable, however, to cut away the strong 
shoots and leave the smaller ones; quite the reverse. Allow 
some of the finest shoots to grow after the first fortnight or 
three weeks' cutting is over, removing any small spray that may 
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appear; for a few strong shoots to each plant, properly exposed 
to light and air, will be more valuable than any quantity of 
small ones. In cutting, a little of the soil is removed from the 
necks of the shoots with the Asparagus knife, which is then 
pushed down, carefully avoiding injuring the crown or other 
shoots that may be pushing up. When the knife is at the base 
of the shoot, give it a slight twist towards, at the same time press- 
ing it close to, the shoot ; then draw it gently upwards, by which 
process the shoot is separated from the plant. The knife generally 
used in this operation has a rough or saw-like edge, set to cut 
only one way, and that by pushing down. It should always be 
kept sharp at the three or four first teeth from the point. For 
those that are fond of natural unbleached " grass," any kind of 
knife will do, and in kindly growing weather the heads may 
even be broken off without a knife. Asparagus for market is 
generally blanched by the earthing-up system, which is done 
by covering the crowns with a few inches of light soil, gener- 
ally taken from the space between the rows, by which process 
we obtain the white bleached or blanched shoots daily seen 
during the season in the London market. When this method 
is adopted, the shoots must be cut below the surface just as it 
appears above ground. This mode, however, is not to be com- 
mended, the right way being, not to practise the earthmg-up 
system, but to wait till the shoots are 6 inches above ground, 
when they may be cut over almost level with the surface. By 
so doing we obtain the Asparagus in its green and natural 
condition and of exquisite flavour, to which the blanched can 
bear no sort of comparison. The cutting season should cease 
about the middle of June, and in no case should it be continued 
after the end of that month. When green Peas can be had. 
Asparagus is less required ; therefore it is desirable to discon- 
tinue cutting after the 10th or 15th of June, 

FORCING ASPASAGUS. 

There are several ways of forcing Asparagus, all depending 
on the same principles, yet each adapted to a different kind of 
garden. Some are expensive, others not at all so, where 
stable manure is plentiful and garden labour not a scarce 
commodity. Thirty years ago in the London market gar- 
dens a large forcing grower would purchase an acre or 
more from the grower, and send for it as his beds were 
made. At that time heating hothouses or • pits of any kind 
by means of hot water was of course unknown. They employed 
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a great nnmber of common garden frames. A trencn a foofc 
or so wider than the frame and 15 inches deep was then cast 
ont, and in this was placed abont 2 feet of London stable 
manure, and on this again a few inches of the rich friable 
earth of the old market garden which had been cast out of the 
trench, to secure the heat from evaporating. Then, soon after 
the frames were placed in a straight line on the hotbed, the 
plants were very carefully placed on the soil in the frame, 
covering them immediately with 3 or 4 inches more soil, or 
more if the Asparagus was required blanched throughout. 
If wanted quite blanched, of course air and light. were not 
admitted. Every twenty-four days or so a fresh set of beds 
was made to keep up the suppljr. 

Forcing may be commenced in November and continued till 
Asparagus is fit to gather in the open air. One of the best ways 
is to make a slight hotbed with stable manure, leaves, tan, &c. 
(these last materials, if easily obtained, will do well to mix with 
the manure), in a Melon pit, or under a common Cucumber 
frame. Two and a half feet high will be quite sufficient, and on 
the surface of the bed should be placed a few inches of light 
soil, leaf -mould, or sifted potting refuse, on which to place the 
plants, because such material does not act so effectually in 
repressing the heat as ordinary garden soil; and when the 
roots are taken up as complet.ely and carefully as possible and 
placed thickly on this, they should be covered with a few more 
mches of the same material. If the Asparagus be required of 
its natural colour — and that is unquestionably the best way to 
enjoy it — give the frame full light and air when fine. Water occa- 
sionally with tepid water. After one good watering in the early 
stage, a little will afterwards suffice, for the winter crops at all 
events, as the slow evaporation of the period and the natural 
moisture of the bed will preserve the soil in a nice moist state. 
The heat of the bed must be preserved when it gets low by a 
lining, in the usual old-fashioned way, and by covering closely 
with mats or litter at night in cold weather — that is, if it be a 
common frame, but if in a brick pit this will not be necessary. 
The chief point is to be patient at first, to let it get a slow start, 
and not be oyer excited at any time, or it will start away and 
produce nothing but very weakly, spindling shoots ; whereas, 
by bringing it on gradually and regularly, a really respectable 
cutting may be obtained. 

It is also frequently forced by being placed on the floor, or 
on a bench or pit of some kind, in an early vinery or other* 
iorcing bouse ; and, whenever there is space to spare, and the 
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heat is brisk and genial enough, this plan is good. Another Tery 
important way is by bringing the heat to the roots, and cer- 
tainly by this plan a more permanent and stable kind of 
** grass" is obtamed, because plant or root is not in the least 
disturbed. But it is an expensive way, though simple. The 
beds are in the first place very well made of rich deep soil, 
and the alleys of these beds are dug out to a depth of 
3 feet or so, and then bricked ; or, in other words, the Aspa- 
ragus beds are made between low brick walls, perforated with 
** pigeon holes," to admit of the heat entering freely ; and 
whenever forcing commences, the bricked trench on each side 
of a bed is filled with fermenting manure, covered over by a 
rough shutter, and the beds themselves with small wooden 
frames made to fit ; these are, of course, only placed on during 
forcing, the beds being exposed in the summer season. The 
beds should not be more than 4 or 5 feet wide, to admit of 
the ready percolation of heat. This method is, however, only 
suited for places where a good deal of expense is devoted to 
the garden ; and the modification or improvement of it, which 
consists in having hot-water pipes passing between each bed 
and the chamber covered with a slab of stone, is a much more 
expensive one. No matter what system is employed, a steady 
heat of from 60° to 65° will be found most suitable. 

Another way of heating the beds is by means of hot-water 
pipes. This is a modification or improvement of the last mode, 
and is the same as is practised in the Eoyal Gardens at 
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Frogmore. It is certainly a very expensive method ; yet it 
must be admitted it is the most satisfactory in the end. At 
Frogmore the beds are 75 feet long and 7 feet wide, their 
sides being built with brick, ** pigeon-hole" style. The spaces 
between the beds are 4 feet deep, the lower 2 feet being filled 
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with ricli soil ; and in the upper 2 feet are a flow and return 
hot-water pipe connected with a boiler that heats six such 
ranges. On the top of the beds are special frames. In severe 
weather, the sashes must be covered with mats or litter. 

Mr. Gilbert's mode of forcing Asparagus is clearly illus- 
trated by the annexed diagram, and it is that adopted to a 
great extent in the market gardens. The beds are 6 feet wide, 
with 3-feet alleys between them. The alleys are dug out to 
the depth of 2 feet, the soil being spread over the surface of 
the beds, on which frames, covered with sashes, boards, or 
shutters, are placed. The space between the beds, being 4J 
feet deep and 3 feet wide, is filled with fermenting material, 
such as stable dung and leaves, as are also the outside half 
alleys. Before filling these spaces with litter, we make holes 
into the sides of the beds large enough to admit a one-inch 
bore drain-pipe. These holes we find beneficial in admitting 
heat to the interior of the bed. The side trenches are filled 
with hot dung to the height of the frames, the beds in which, 
marked a a, are also covered with the same material until the 
heads make their appearance, when it is removed. K white 
Asparagus is wanted, the frames are kept dark by being 
coveredTwith shutters ; but, if green is preferred, glazed lights 
should be put on. After the fermenting material is removed 
from the beds, the frames are kept close for a few days, after 
which a little air is given on favourable occasions, a practice 
which improves both flavour and quality. It is necessary 
to maintam a temperature of 60° or 65°, but at no time should 
it exceed 70°. When this heat cannot be kept up, fresh linings 
must be added. 

ASFAAAGUS CX7LTTJBE IN 7EANCE; 

AsFABAGVS is grown much more extensively and to a much 
larger size in France than it is in England. The country is 
almost covered with it in some places near Paris ; small and 
large farmers grow it abundantly, cottagers grow it — every- 
body grows it, and everybody eats it. The system of culture 
is so essentially diiOEerent from ours, and so successful, that 
it is desirable to make it fully known. Near Paris it is chiefly 
grown in the valley of Montmorency and at Argenteuil, and 
it is cultivated extensively for market in many other places. 
About Argenteuil 3,000 persons are employed in the culture 
of Asparagus. It is grown to a large extent among the 
Vines. The Vine, under field culture, is simply cut down to 
tkear the old stool every year, and allowed to make a few 
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growtliSy which are tied erect to a stake ; they do not overtop 
the Asparagus in any way, but on the other hand the strong 
plants of that show well above the Yines. It is not planted in 
distinct close lines among the Yines, but widely and irregu- 
larly. They simply put one plant in each open spot, and 
give it every chance of forming a capital specimen, and this 
it generally does. When the stems get large and a little top- 
heavy in early summer, a string is put round all, so as to hold 
them slightly together (the careful cultivator uses a stake), 
and the mutual support thus given prevents the plant from 
being hurt by wind in its prime. We all know how apt it is to 
be twisted ofE at the collar by strong winds, especiaUy in wet 
weather, when the drops on every tiny leaf make the foliage 
heavy. The growing of Asparagus among the Yines is a very 
nsual mode, and a va^t space is thus covered with it about 
here. But it is grown in other and more special ways, not one 
of these being like our way of growing it, which is decidedly 
much inferior to the French method. 

Perhaps the simplest method, and the most worthy of 
adoption, is to grow it in shallow trenches. I have seen 
extensive plantings that looked much as a Celery ground does 




Common French mode of forming an Asparagns plantation. 

soon after being planted, the young Asparagus plants being 
in a shallow trench, and a little ridge of soil being thrown up 
between the lines of Asparagus. These trenches are generally 
about 4 feet apart. Here, for instance, is a young plantation 
planted in March. In England, the Asparagus would be left 
to the free action of the breeze, but the French cultivators 
never leave a young plant of Asparagus to the wind's mercy 
while they can procure a bit of a stake about a yard long. 
But when staking these young plants they do not insert the 
support close at the bottom, as we are too apt to do in other 
instances, but at a little distance o£E, so as to avoid the 
possibility of injuring a fibre ; each stake leans over its plant 
at an angle of 45^, and when the plant is big enough to 
touch it or be caught by the wind, they tie it to the stake. 
The ground in which tms system is pursued being entirely 
devoted to Asparagas, the stools are placed very much closer 
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together than they are when grown among the Yines, Bay at 
a distance of about a yard apart. The little trenches are about 
a foot wide and 8 inches below the level of the ground — 
looking deeper, however, from the soil being piled up. 

The young plants are placed in these trenches very care- 
fully. A little mound is made with the hand in each spot 
where a plant is to be placed, so as to elevate the crown a 
little and permit of the spreading out of the roots in a per- 
fectly safe manner. Li fact they seem to be about as parti- 
cular as regards depositing the ;^oung plants in the first 
instance, as a good Grape-grower is about his young Vines. 
They plaut in March and April — using any kind of manure 
"that can be had, but chiefly here, so far as I could see, the 
refuse of the town — ^the ashes, old vegetables, rags, and other 
jnatters, that the people throw before their doors» and which 



Tiiis figore fihows the mode of planting and the depth of the snceessive anniial 
earthings given to the Asparagus, as grown in France. After four or flve 
years' growth the ridges disappear, and the highest points of the ground are 
those over the crowns of the roots. 

the dust-carts take away in the morning. They are very par- 
ticular to destroy weeds, and they also take good care to 
destroy all sorts of insect enemies in the mornings, espe- 
cially during the early summer. Between the lines of Aspa- 
ragus they plant small growing crops on the little ridges 
•during the first years of the plantation, but are careful not to 
put the large vegetables there, which would shade and other- 
wise injure the plants. When they plant, they spread a hand- 
ful or so of thoroughly-rotten manure over each root, and they 
repeat this every year, removing the soil very carefully in the 
tkutumn down to the roots, putting on them a couple of hand- 
fuls of rotten manure, and spreadmg the earth over again, so 
that the rain is continually washing nutriment to the roots. 
When doing this, they notice the state of the young roots, and 
where a plant has perished, or has done little good, they place 
a Biiok, and replace the plant the following March. Early every 
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spring they pile up a little heap of fine earth over each crown. 
When the plantation arrives at its third year, they increase the 
size of the little mound, or, in other words, a neap of finely 
pulverized earth is placed over the stool, from which some, 
but not much. Asparagus is cut the same year, taking care to 
leave the weak plants and those which have replaced others, to 
themselves for another year. 

They cut the best of it when it is about an inch and a half 
out of the ground. Let us hear the French side as regards 
blanched Asparagus : — " In certain localities they do not yet 
value the distinction between blanched and green Asparagus, 
«,nd occasionally prefer the last. That is an error very preju- 
dicial to the consumer's interests. In the green Asparagus 
there is only the point edible ; in the white it is often entirely 
€0, and, moreover, it is infinitely more tender and delicate. 
All Asparagus cut when it is green is not fit to be eaten in 
the ordinary way, but may be used cut up small as an accom- 
paniment to other dishes. To serve up green Asparagus is to 
dishonour the table! In the markets of Paris the green 
Asparagus is worth one franc a bunch, when the blanched is 
worth three francs ; they do not eat it (the green Asparagus) 
— it serves for the manufacture of syrup of Asparagus. — 
V. F. Leboeuf." 

When the plantation reaches its fourth year, the little mound 
of blanching earth is increased to 15 inches in height, for then 
they expect to cut something worth while, and these mounds 
are made in the early part of March ; and even after this, as 
they grow stronger the little mounds are increased, and they 
always keep a look-out for the feeble plants, with a view to 
replace them. To have Asparagus as it ought to be, they say 
you must cut every day, or every two days, according to 
temperature, so that it may be obtained at the right moment ; 
indeed if they do not do this, the shoots become too high and 
too green. They place great importance on obtaining strong 
and healthy plants ; and in the establishments which I visited 
they have three kinds, TOrdinaire, La Hollande tardive 
improved, and La Hative d'Argenteuil. The first is described 
as very fine, the second very strong, and the last is the earliest, 
most productive, and best. Of course there are various 
modifications of the plan just described, and in several 
instances I saw two rows placed in a rather wide trench in an 
-alternate manner. As to the size and quality of the Asparagus 
produced by this method there can be but one opinion. 

Concisely: the French mode of cultivating this delicious 
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vegetable differs from our own diametrically in giving each) 
plant abundant room to develope into a large b^tbv speci- 
men, in paying thoughtful attention to the plants at all tunfia, 
and in pWting in a hollow instead of a raised bed, bo tbat as 
the roots grow up tbey may have annnal dreesingB of enriching 
manure. They do not, as we do, go to great expense in 
forming a mass of the richest Boil far beneath the roots, but 
rather give it at the surface, which is consistent with the 
nature of the roots. 

The French mode of forcing Asparagus chiefly consists in 
dig^ng deep trenches between beds planted for the purpose, 
covering the beds with the soil and with frames, filling in the 
trenches between the beds with stable manure, and protecting 
the frames with straw mats and litter to keep in the heat. 
In the beginning of November the pathways between the 
beds of Asparagus are dug up about 2 feet deep, and as much 
wide. Divide tbe aoil coming from the pathway very care- 




,nd filled with 
coraredwiUk 



fully, and put about 8 inches thick of it on the surface of the 
bed. Fill np the trench with good new horse-dung, and 
place frames on the bed. The mannre should rise as high as 
the top of the frames, and the lights bo entirely covered with 
mats and litter, to prevent the heat accumnlated in the frame 
from escaping. About a fortnight or three weeks after, the 
Asparagus begins to show itself on the surface of the bed. 
Many market gardeners cover the whole of the bed inside of 
the trame to a thickness of 3 or 4 inches with dung, to force 
the vegetation more quickly, but in this case the manure mast 
be removed when the Asparagus begins to shoot. When the 
shoots are about 3 inches out of the ground they may be cut. 
The mats must be taken ofi in the daytime, but the heat muab- 
be well kept np or the roots and buds will fail to push. Th» 
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be^s are forced every second year only. The gathering of the 
Asparagus may continue for about two months, but no longer, 
or the plantation would be injured. When the gathering of 
the Asparagus is over, the frames and dung linings are taken 
away, and the soil which has been dug up from the alleys is 
put back again. The preceding applies to the forcing of the 
better quaUties of Asparagus chiefly. A speciality is made of 
forcing the smaller sized Asparagus. It is in the garden of 
M. Caucannier, Place de TEglise, at Clichy, and a number of 
iron houses are there devoted to the culture. Indeed, if I 
mistake not, those in the Jardin Fleuriste are copied from 
them. There are frames within each house, just as in many 
propagating houses in England, and beneath them the 
Asparagus is forced for the markets, and in large quantities. 
The houses are heated by hot water, and the culture in other 
respects resembles that which is practised in forcing gardens 
in England — that is, when the plants are takqn up to be 
forced indoors or in pits. The disturbance weakens the roots 
a good deal, and by this method the large table Asparagus is 
never forced. M. Caucannier and other growers produce it 
specially in a small state for soups, &c., but it is impossible to 
obtain in this way the large table Asparagus. 

MR. NIVEN's method OP CULTURE. 

[Mr. Niven for a long time cultivated Asparagus with such 
success at Drumcondra, near Dublin, that we have thought 
it well to give his method of culture.] 

Any time during the winter or spring choose any portion of the 
surface of your garden, with an open south exposure ; it matters 
not much what the soil may be on which the plantation is to be 
placed — ^provided the surface-water, in winter, does not stag- 
nate on, or about it — but a soil of sandy quality is always to 
be preferred, where it can be obtained ; but where not to be 
had, it is easy to add a few loads of sand in the surface pre- 
paration. Having fixed upon the space to be occupied, a layer 
of half -rotted leaves, or rotten hot-bed dung, may be spread 
over the whole, about 3 inches thick, to which might be added, 
where it can be obtained, a stratum of sea-weed. This, 
during the winter, should be slightly dug into the ground 
leaving the surface in narrow ridges, to receive the action of 
the weather. Or, it may be done immediately before planting 
in spring;^ the former time of preparation is, however, 
preferable. This process of surface management rafA^^ W 
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described under the following heads, viz. : Planting, sninmer 
treatment, winter treatment. 

PLANTING. 

About the end of March or beginning of April (or even in 
May, when the yonng heads are 6 or 8 inches high), choose a 
dry day, and have the ridged-up surface neatly levelled down, 
after which, slightly dig the ground over again, which will 
thoroughly mix the sur&tce with the manure and sand first 
applied ; then tread over the whole, regularly, with the feet, 
and proceed to mark off, with the measuring rod, the places 
for the intended lines, at 4 feet apart ; studying to run them 
as nearly north and south as possible, marking the place of 
each line with the comer of a draw-hoe, as for Peas. This 
being done all over the plot, at the distances described, have 
a quantity of compost ready, such as one-third rotten leaves, 
or rotted dung, one-third fresh soil (a hazel-coloured sandy 
loam from the comer of any grass-field is best), and one-third 
river or sea-sand. If this has been for some time previously 
prepared, so much the better. Along each drill or line lay a 
small ridge of the said materials, so that, when ready for plant- 
ing, a section of the surface of the plot will appear thus :— 

rid^e. ridge. ridge. ridge. 

C3 -f^^^M — .^/^S^^ .^^9^^ >efS^ ci 

£^ .^^^^ ^^^g^^^ESB I^^ __^^^B^^^^^^^^^B^I^^^^ .^^^^B^^^^mS^^^^^^ ^^^^^S^sB^^^^^k^ ^^ 

1X4. Xl.Xdt'Xg 

Choose, if possible, good strong two-year-old plants, a 
Quantity of which may always be kept in a reserve seed-bed 
for successional plantations in any odd comer of the garden. 
As it is of essential importance that the roots should be as 
little exposed as possible during planting to a drying atmo- 
sphere, it may be best to proceed thus : — carefully lift the plants, 
and cover them over in the barrow or basket with a little sand : 
proceed to set them on the little ridge or saddle prepared for 
them, as a man sits upon horseback, at about 6 inches apart 
from each other, having a person to follow with a barrowful of 
sand, which, with the spade, he lays over the roots and trowns, 
about 1 inch thick, observing to tread successively both sides 
of each line as he proceeds, with one foot, to firm the sand to 
the plants, so as to secure them from the action of the air 
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antil the process of planting is concluded, when a second and 
final covering of abont 4 inches of the compost is to be pnt 
over the ridges or lines, which is to be firmly trod to the line of 

Elants as before. A small portion of the ori^al surface 
ctween may then be thrown up with the spade, right and left, 
pressing neatly between every two lines as you proceed, and 
the process of planting, which is exceedingly simple, is finished. 
A pmntation so made, containing from 140 to about 200 sauare 
yards, and requiring from 700 to 1,000 plants, or so, would be 
sufficient to supply Asparagus during the season for any 
ordinary family — ^the expense of which, apart from the plants, 
(which might be about 2s. 6d. per hundred) would be a^ mere 
trifle, particularly where sand and leaves or rotten dung can 
easily be had. I may remark that I much prefer the single line 
method of culture to beds, chiefly on account of the greater 
facility in the subsequent management, and because the plants 
derive more equal nutriment from the artificial surface that is 
gradually forming. The produce of two rows so treated I 
have found fully equal in quantity to any one bed with three 
lines, besides being much superior in quality. 

SUMMEU TIIEATMENT. 

This is an important matter in Asparagus culture. Th® 
plantation being finished, as has just been described, & 
good watering or two, should the weather be very dry, 
w uuld, towards May, be advisable. In May, when the short 
grass-mowing begins, a portion of it is to be brought to the 
A oparagus lines, and shaken in between, quite to the necks of 
the plamts — say, so as to fill up the hollow spaces between 
nearly level, when a section of the plantation would, at this 
time, appear thus : — The object of this application, winch must 

short grass. ojiort grass. short grass. 




ridge. ridge. ridge. ridge. 

be renewed about once every month during the summer, will 
be at once evident, namely — the retention of moisture, and the 
production of vegetable food ; and the slight fermentation that 
accompanies the decomposition greatly accelerates the growth 
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of the plant : besides, ultimately a bed of tbc purest vegetalple 
matter is formed, into which, on both sides, the succulent roots 
of the Asparagus plants run freely. In this way, from the 
proximity of the roots to the surface, the genial influences of 
solar heat, and due atmospheric action, are enjoyed by the 

Slant, without the least danger of its ever siSering from 
rought, in consequence of the non-evaporating nature of the 
vegetable mulching or covering alluded to, which receives and 
retains, as a sponge, the greater portion of the moisture that 
foils upon it, whereas, in the common Asparagus bed, the 
surface during the dry part of the year is almost completely 
exposed to the action of the sun and air, and, during any 
continuance of dry weather, may be seen to crack or rend in 
every direction, to the destruction of the roots in very many 
instances. After the shoots have begun to come up, we imme- 
diately begin to look regularly and carefully after the thinning. 
When the plants have pushed two or more heads each, the 
weakest are regularly cut away, as the stronger heads appear; 
so that by the end of the first season, not more than two, or at 
most three shoots, are left to grow to maturity on each plant. 
Proper attention to the thinning of Asparagus, in the first 
instance, immediately after planting, during the first and second 
years and afterwards, also in cutting for use, is of essential impor- 
tance towards the future wel&re of the plant. In consequence I 
of proper attention not being paid to the subject of cutting, 
arising either from carelessness of the consequences, or from 
over-anxiety on the part of the gardener to send to table a good 
dish, much evil ensues to the plantation; for, frequently, 
instead of leaving a sufficient supply of strong shoots regularly 
over the bed, they are ^ cut away, and the weakest left, the 
inevitable result of which is a supply of comparatively small 
bads for the crop of the year following. 

WIXTEB TREATIIEXT. 

In 25'ovember, or, as soon as the tops of the Asparagus 
become yellow, the whole should be cut over, and the soil 
along the crown of the ridge or line cleared away a little with 
the hand, when about 4 inches of sea or river sand should be 
laid along over the line of plants — ^this chiefly for the porposo 
of provi£]ig against the depredations of slugs in spring, and 
facOitating the dean free progress of the heads the next, season . 
In the spaces betvreen the lines, a few barrow-loads of rotten 
dung, lasves, or sea-ireed may be laid, and the whola should 
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"he neatly levelled with a three-pronged fork, stirring np the 
surface between the lines very slightly, as t^e levelling of the 
fresh material proceeds. No further care will be required till 
Fpring, when, just as the first heads begin to appear, the 
whole may be slightly stirred on the surface, and over the 
lines a little of the sand raked off. The process of mulching 
with short grass, or, instead of it, other vegetable or 
decomposing animal matter, is to be followed up, as already 
described, from year to year. The second year some of the 
thinnings may be fit for use, but by no means should any of the 
strong heads be cut for that purpose, except where there are 
too many to one plant, as the patience and forbearance now 
exercised will be amply repaid by the produce next year, when 
the crop may be regularly cut for use, In gathering 
Asparagus, a habit prevails of cutting the heads a few inches 
below the surface ; but for what useful purpose I am at a loss 
to conceive ; inasmuch as the white or blanched part of the 
grass is usually so hard and stringy as to be scarcely fit for 
use; whereas, by allowing the heads to grow the proper length 
above the surface, say about eight inches or so, they will not 
only still be compact, but the whole of the " Grass " will be 
tender and eatable. 

ASPARAGUS PESTS. 

Foremost amongsu the causes which tend to diminish the 
yield of Asparagus deserve mention the luxuriant growth of 
fungus on the part of the plant above-ground, the attacks of 
wireworms on its roots, and the depredations of the Asparagus 
beetle (Orioceris Asparagi), which abounds more in some 
seasons than in others, and is sometimes very destructive in 
one locality and almost unknown in others. The larvaa feed 
upon the leaves, perforate the buds, and even gnaw the rind of 
the stems. When the beetle first appears it may be controlled, 
but if to become established the task is hopeless. Whenever 
■the eggs or the larvaa appear, cut and bum the plants as long 
as any traces of the insect are visible. The larvaa, beetles, and 
«ggs are generally found from the middle of June to September ; 
its larva gtate continues only for about ten days, after which it 
descends into the earth to undergo its changes ; and in three 
weeks the perfect beetle is formed, when it ascends the plants 
to deposit its eggs. The beetle, after eating ip.tg> the vegetable, 
lays its eggs in the tender juicy portion ^ tne staBc and leaves, 
and when the lorvsa (the produce of the eggs) issue forth, they 
totally destroy those parts of the plimt with which they coma 
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in contact. The most efficient plan of dealing with this insect- 
plague is to collect and " stamp ont" the young brood, or better 
still, the full-grown beetles, before they ha 7e laid their eggs. 
The work of collection must, however, be carefully proceeded 
with, for with the slightest movement the beetles will fall 
down and conceal themselves in the earth. After a time they 
reappear, and, if permitted, will crawl again on to the plant, 
lay their eggs, and recommence feeding. In his war of exter- 
mination with the beetles, the Asparagus-grower has no better 
friends and allies than the birds. If he is wise, he does all in 
his power to attract and protect them. 

Eespecting the fungus, the first symptoms are observable in 
August. Small dark brown spots, which in a few days attain 
the length of nearly quarter of an inch, appear on the 
stalks, and gradually assume a much darker shade. These 
spots are surrounded by the ruptured epidermis of the stalk, 
and are somewhat inflated. On close examination, vertical 
layers of small powdery spots are remarked under the epidermis ; 
and it is their great accumulation here and there which causes 
the latter to burst. The injury done to the parts of the 
vegetable that are above the ground has an unfavourable effect 
on the roots, checking their development, and in the ensuiog 
spring the yield of Asparagus will be found materially 
diminished by the premature death of many of the plants. 
As to the precise nature and proper designation of the disease, 
whether rust or another disease greatly resembling it, whether 
originating in (or greatly ijj.creased by) over manuring with 
nitrogenous fertilisers, and whether — as some maintain — 
never met with under the shade of trees, are questions 
on which uncertainty prevails. Should it be ascertained 
on further investigation that the disease is not confined 
to Asparagus — ^and Dr. Bimbaum has a noticed parasitic 
fungus almost identical in appearance on Couch Grass 
— the difficulty of combating the evil and preventing it? 
from spreading will be proportionally increased. If it turns 
out ta be rust, the spores alluded to are possibly tho 
winter spores, which first develop themselves in spring on 
another plant, and are afterwards found on Asparagus in the 
form of mycelium or spawn. On one point, viz., the dangerous 
character of the disease, there is unfortunately no room for 
doubt, and the grower has every reason to be careful that it 
shall not gain ground, or be imported into districts hitherto 
free from it. Above all things he must endeavour to prevent 
the discharge of the spores — the organs of reproduction — 
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and, as soon as any signs of diseasd show themselves, his best 
course is to remove the parts attacked and bnrn them. 

Wireworms are sometimes very destructive to the roots o£ 
Asparagus, but by means of dressings of salt, pieces of Carrots 
or Potatoes attached to a skewer, and buried a few inches in 
the ground near the crowns, they may be attracted and 
destroyed ; these decoys should be examined once every two 
days or so. Snails and slugs often attack the plants in mild 
springs, just as they push through the soil, but they may 
readily be got rid of by dusting the ground with lime. 
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Varieties of Asparagus. — Originally there was but one 
form of edible Asparagus, the wild Asparagus (Asparagus 
officinalis), from which have sprung the common garden 
Asparagus and the Giant Asparagus. The former gave rise 
to the Early Pink Asparagus grown in Holland, at Ulm, and 
at ArgenteuH, and the Late Pink Asparagus grown at the 
same places. Culture and selection have so great an influence 
on vegetables that they modify not only their constitution, but 
their mode of growth and their flavour. It is by dint of 
constant observation, combined with great care and patience, 
that the Asparagus growers at Argenteml have succeeded in 
improving this vegetable by creating, as it were, two varie- 
ties, the Early and the Late, and that they have rendered 
those varieties permanent, so that they may always be de- 
pended on as being superior to their common parent both 
in size and quality. Asparagus is grown throughout the 
whole of France with almost equal care. How is it, then, 
that there are only certain privileged localities which produce 
it in such perfection in every way that even after twenty 
years' growth the same plants yield abundant crops 1 This 
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apparent anomaly simply arises from certain growers having 
adopted an intelligent and rational method of cultivation. By 
this means the Argenteuil Asparagus has reached such a state 
of perfection that it is impossible to mistake it for the old- 
fashioned varieties. Compared with them it gives crops of 
triple weight and size, while the Early variety comes to per- 
fection ten days earlier than any other known kind. The 
appreciation bestowed on this variety everywhere is conse- 
quently fully accounted for. 

Early and Late Argentexjil and Dutch Asparagus. 

Late Asparagrus. — The Late Asparagus as grown at 
Argenteuil is often flat in form ; the eyes are prominent and 
arranged in a spiral, and the point is short and stumpy. When 
well grown the heads are from 3 J in. to 7 J in. in circum- 
ference at a distance of 8f in. from the tip. Fig. 1 shows 
one of these heads drawn from nature. There were others 
grown at the same time which were much larger, but this 
one was chosen on account of its representing the purest type 
of this variety. The entire stem of the Late Asparagus 
when full grown measures from 5 ft 10 in. to 7 ft 8 in. in 
height This variety is very vigorous, will thrive in almost 
any kind of soil, and lasts for many years. The crown of 
the root rises but slowly out of the ground ; the Late variety 
therefore is better adapted for a shallow soil than the Early 
variety. It produces less than its congener during the first 
jears of its growth ; but, on the other hand, it lasts much 
longer. We have seen Asparagus beds twenty-seven years 
old which still yielded abundant crops, the heads measuring 
from 2 J ia to 3 J in. in circumference. 

Early Asparagus.— The Early Argenteuil Asparagus 
(fig. 2) is generally round, but sometimes slightly flattened. 
The eyes are not so prominent as in the Late variety, and they 
form less regular spkak The point is conical, often swoUen 
in the middle, and longer. The heads measure from 2f in. to 
^J in. in circumference at 8f ia from the tip.; Fig. 2 shows 
a head of Early Asparagus of the average size drawn from 
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nature by M. Godefroy-LebceEf. There were many heads 
grown at tha same time which were much larger, but a 
medium-sized bead was chosen as being a type of the variety 
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which is most in favour in the Paris market The Early 
Asparagos attains a mnch greater development than the Late, 
often reaching to the height of 10 ft It is very vigorous, 
and is not particular as to the richness of the soil ; nevertho- 
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leas it requires a depth of at least 10 in., for the crown of 
the root risea every year about J in. It begma to yield at 
the end of the third year, and from six years old it gives 
good crops for from fourteen to fifteen years. After this 
time the heads are aomewhat smaller, but the crop ts abun- 
dant When well cultivated it will cootinue jieldmg for from 
eighteen to twenty years. 

Dutch Asparagua. — Dutch A ipiragua (fig 3) la nearly 
always round. The eyes are arranged spirally, ^nd are 
narrow and promiaent The tip is sometimes conical, at 
others elongated, and at times swollen in 
the middla The heads are from l^ m 
to 3^ in. in circumference, measured at 
SJin. from the tip. Fig. 3 shows one 
of the finest heads of this variety, dnwn 
from nature by M. Godefroy-Lebceuf 
The general height of this Asparagus is 
about 5 ft. It is neither so handsome, 
30 well-flavoured, nor so tender aa the 
two Argenteuil varieties. It alio re 
quires a much richer and deeper soil , its 
cultivation in France, therefore, has 
been given up by the best growers 
Among other defects which are laid to 
its account are the following : it very 
soon grows hard, it opens its pomt very 
rapidly, and turns green in twenty four 
hours. This variety fetches but a low 
price in the Paris markets, where it is 
sold at 1 franc a bundle, while the Ar 
genteuil variety of the same size fetches 
from three to four times that price It 
is not a good plant for cultivating on a 
large scale, while for amateur growth it ^e 3 
is unsuitable on account of its small 
yield and its bitter flavour. It should only, therefore, aa a 
role, be grown where other sorts cannot be obtained. It has 
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been estimated that it yields only a quarter of the crop 
furnished by the Argenteuil sort, all other things being eqoiaL 
It also needs greater care and a larger quantity of manure. 

The Soil. — ^Asparagus may be grown, and will thrive, in 
almost every kind of soil ; heavy and damp soils, however, 
must be lightened before they will yield abundant crops. The 
best soil for growing Asparagus is a light one, either calcareous, 
siliceous, or granitic. If the soil is hard and heavy, it must 
be made lighter during the first few years by spreading over 
' the stools a certain quantity of sand, lime-kiln, or other ashes, 
coal-dust, and similar inert materials, until it has lost its 
property of hardening and cracking during the dry season. 

Preparation of the Ground.— Generally speaking, a 
great deal of very useless trouble is taken in the preparation 
of a piece of ground intended for an Asparagus bed. Some 
growers dig out the whole of the soil to the depth of 3 ft or 
4 ft., filling up the void with masses of manure, which, instead 
of favouring the growth of the crop, are not only lost but are 
absolutely injurious. When the spot on which the Asparagus 
bed is to be formed has been decided on, it is only necessary 
to turn up the soil to the depth of from 10 in. to 12 in., 
either before or after the winter sets in. Large and small 
stones must be carefully removed, so as to render the soil 
easier to work. Asparagus requires a firm soil to root in ; 
we must be careful, therefore, not to dig down below a 
greater depth than 12 in., for if the roots bury themselves at 
too great a depth they will feel the effects of the atmosphere 
in a very small degree. Their growth will be consequently 
retarded, the crop wiU be smaller, the heads thinner, and the 
plants shorter-lived. The soil ought to be allowed to 
remain fallow after digging, that is to say, nothing but the 
rake should be passed over it to make all smooth — ^thus 
enabling the frost to have a greater action on it than other- 
wise. Whatever may be the quality of the soil in other ways, 
it is of the greatest importance that the ground should be 
cleared of stones great and small, as they not only prevent 
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the heads from appearing above the surface, but, by lying on 
the tops of them, cause them to bend and become deformed. 
The ground should also be kept clear of weeds. 

Manuring before Planting.— Except in the case of poor 
soil, we need not give any manure before planting. If the 
soil is exhausted, we should dig in — either in September, 
October, or November, but not later — a quantity of well- 
rotted manure, so that by the end of the winter, when we are 
about to plant, we may find the whole of it resolved into soil. 
As a general rule, we must never manure at the time of 
planting, for manure attracts insects, and insects attract moles 
and mice, all of which are very injurious to the young- 
plants. 

Choosing the Plants.— If we sow Couch Grass we shall 
certainly not reap Wheat ; and if we plant a sickly -looking, 
weak tree we shall never produce one that is healthy and 
vigorous. If, therefore, we plant puny Asparagus plants we 
shaU only obtain a wretched crop. We have often heard it 
said that it matters little whether the plant is strong or weak, 
and that as long as we cultivate properly and give plenty of 
manure, we must necessarily obtain firm and well flavoured 
Asparagus. There is only one species of edible Asparagus, but 
there are almost as many sub-varieties as there are growers, 
for when the plant is grown from seed it infallibly varies 
when the seed-plants are not specially grown for the purpose. 
It is necessary, therefore, to choose our seed fr^m those plants 
which produce the finest growths. Between the wild 
Asparagus and the varieties which are cultivated now-a- 
days the difiference is very great. Notwithstanding this, they 
are all produced from the same type. Amongst these sub- 
varieties there are all kinds of shades, but between the wild 
Asparagus and that grown in HoUand and at Argenteuil there 
is a wonderful difference. Take a walk through the Aspa- 
ragus beds of Argenteuil, St Denis, Gennevilliers, Colombes, 
and Sannois, and when the time for cutting arrives, notice 
the shape and quality of the heads and taste their flavour and 
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you will soon become convinced that the different sorts cannot 
be mistaken for each other, neither as to earliness, quality, 
form, vigour, or general appearance. It is not sufficient 
to find out the localities which are celebrated for the 
best growths of Asparagus, but we must also find 
out whether they are grown by A or by B, and 
even then we may be at a loss, for in one plot B may grow a 
crop which leaves nothing to be desired, while the crop in the 
very next plot may be worthless. In using the terms variety 
and sub-variety we do not intend them to be understood in the 
strict botanical sense ; they must therefore be looked upon 
as cultural expressions, that is to say, that these varieties are 
capable of returning to their original type if they are neglected 
or badly cultivated. Nothing, therefore, is so difficult as to 
procure varieties not merely of good quality, but of exceptional 
quality. The choice of plants is therefore a matter of great 
importance in growing Asparagus ; so important is it, in fact, 
that we should reject all stools offered at a cheap rate, and 
always pay a fair sum for them, as long as we are sure of ob- 
taining a good variety. \\Tiat possible good can there be in 
exercising economy in purchasing cheap stools which will only 
yield one-half or one-third of the crop obtainable from the 
best varieties for a few extra pence? In those localities which 
are most renowned for Asparagus — at Argenteuil, for instance — 
the growers attach the greatest importance to having good 
varieties, and they not only choose them from amongst their 
own plants, but from amongst those of their neighbours, so 
much so that a grower who has cultivated a number of seed- 
bearing plants with the greatest care suddenly finds himself 
deprived of them just as the time comes for gathering the 
seed. It has also happened that the stools were destroyed by 
those who stole the seed, so that the proper owner of them 
was no longer able to procure a supply at will This trait in 
the character of Asparagus growers will show how much im- 
portance they attach to the choice of good varieties. Sharp 
growers, consequently, who have succeeded in producing rare 
«ub-varieties, prevent them from becoming multiplied either by 
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breaking off the fruit-bearing shoots or by destroying the seeds, 
so that they should only be recognised by those in the secret. 
If it is a difficult matter to obtain good seed plants in places 
where .Asparagus growing is carried on on a large scale, it will 
be readily understood that it is almost impossible to find them 
in small gardens where the cultivation of Asparagus is almost 
unknown. How then are we to recognise a good plant 1 No- 
thing is easier to those who have seen it grow, or more difficult 
for those who have only seen it as a stool at the moment of 
planting. In making a choice, we must be certain of the 
seed in the first place, and ascertain that it comes from a good 
variety, after which we destroy all those young plants which 
show any signs of departing from the type which we are 
desirous of growing. This is an art which can only be 
practised with success by those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with rearing Asparagus. The wisest course to pursue, there- 
fore, when about to commence an Asparagus bed is to go to 
some well-known firm with a reputation to lose, and to place 
full confidence in it for the choice of seeds and plants. 
Even when we have a thoroughly good plant in cultivation 
we must know how to gather the seed at the proper time and 
in the proper manner. In addition to this all of the seed 
even from the best plants is not equally good. The seed, for 
instance, which has been gathered from a stool which has 
flowered side by side with a bad or medium kind, and at the 
same time, is worth nothing, because it has been fertihsed 
badly. Again, the seed should be perfectly ripe, and it 
must be kept properly after it has been gathered. The 
last heads generally yield nothing but doubtful seed, which 
seldom reproduces the proper type. The seeds which grow 
at the end of the shoots also, as well as those produced by the 
upper and lower extremities of the stem, have the same 
defect Those seeds, too, which are not sufficiently ripe or 
which are too small are sure to produce bad plants. Seed 
should be only collected from those plants which have reached 
the age of from seven to ten years and which carry but few 
2;eed-vessela The seed-bearing stems also yield bad seed. 

3 
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By the above we can easily see that the difference between 
the difficulty of procuring good seed and good plants is 
enormous ; we therefore recommend the amateur and small 
grower to give up all ideas of raising Asparagus from seed. 

The Age and Strength of the Plants.— Two-year- 
old stools are still planted by some, but for a long time past 
practical growers have given up planting stools of more than 
u, year old. The plant from a two-year-old stool is always a 
bad one, no matter what may have been the amount of care 
which has been bestowed on it, for the reason that it produces 
too many heads, which consequently lack strength and sap. 
€teneral weakness is the consequence, and the crops are all 
puny and of poor quality. Asparagus is a plant of vigorous 
growth, but no plant in proper health would stand transplant- 
ing the second year without suffering from it ; it would, in 
fact, give an abortive growth, which would never produce 
good heads. A plant which has come off a healthy stock is 
sufficiently strong for planting at a year old, and all of &n 
older growth should be neglected. Great attention, therefore, 
is necessary in our choice of plants, and, as we have said 
before, bad goods are always dear, more especially in the case 
of Asparagus. The strength or size of the stools is of little 
consequence if the seed has been good, so that at the end of 
the second year there is but little difference between them. 

Form of the Ground for Planting. — ^If you wish to 
plant a plot of Asparagus distinct from the rest of the kitchen 
garden, you must open several trenches at about 36 in. apart, 
10 in. deep, and 10 in. wide, throwing up on each side the 
earth taken out, so as to form a mound, as shown in fig. 4 at 
RRE. The line which passes beneath the letters hhh shows 
the level of the earth, and the upper part of the earth 
taken out of the trenches. The letters mm (fig. 4) 
show the stools in their proper position before they 
have been covered with a layer of earth. It will be noticed 
that the sides of the trenches are almost perpendicular below 
ground, and that above ground they form an angle with the 
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inound at the level of the aoiL This angle disappears 
as aoaa as the etool is covered over with eartli, and 
the base of the mound is at the bottom, of the trench, the 
sides meeting in an angle at the top. Beware of digging up 
the bottom of the trench, or of hoeing or raking it as recom- 
mended by many authors. The soil should be left alone, for As- 
paragus likes to run over the surfaceand not to penetrate beneath 
it ; besides, as already stated, the roots, if they penetrate too 
deeply, will not feel Uie beneficial effects of the sun during the 
spring. On the other hand, they may meet with a sabsoU t^t is 
cold, damp, and dry, all of which conditions are unfavourable 
to the pl^t, independently of the fact that the manure which 
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has been applied has great difficulty in readme the roots, 
eitlier nullifying its effects entirely or retarding them consider- 
ably. If the soil is very light, instead of dicing trenches 
of 10 in. make them only 7 in. or 8 in. in deptli. If tlie 
ground is veiy dry and we plant late, the trenches should not 
be more than 10 in. deep, and a hole of from 2 in. to 2^ in. 
should be dug out to receive the stooL Loose earth is then 
thrown in and the whole is filled up until it takes the form 
shown in the cut (fig, i). If you do not wish to have an 
Asparagus plot distinct from your ordinary kitchen garden, 
open sevend trenches a yard wide at a distance of 3 or 4 yds. 
from each other and plant in two rows. By adopting this 
plan your Aspai^us wUl have a considerable space over whicb 
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to spread its roots, which will by this means run no danger ol 
becoming entangled with those of the plants in the neighbour- 
ing trenches. They will tiius become finer, more succulent, 
and will last longer. Most authors recommend the use of long 
trenches dug to the depth of at least a yard, and filled up 
with all kinds of manure and composts. Experience has 
shown for a long time past that no method could be much 
worse than the one just described. Besides being expensive,, 
the yield of Asparagus is late, sparse, and weak ; in fact^ it 
is the primitive method of growing Asparagus. 

Distance between the Plants. — When we plant in an 
open plot the stools should be at least 3 ft. 3 in. from each- 
other, but if two rows of plants are grown side by side they 
should be 2 ft. 8 in. from each other. For our own beds we 
have adopted a uniform distance of 4 ft. between the lines, 
the plants being 3 ft. 3 in. apart. By this means we have 
more room for the earth taken out of the trenches, and the 
mounds are more easily made and kept in order. This method, 
therefore, is the cheapest in the end. Whatever may be the 
distance, the weight of the crop is about the same if the plants 
be kept properly apart, but crowded Asparagus beds produce 
late and smaller crops of very inferior appearance and quality, 
besides which they are much more quickly exhausted. They 
require more manure, and their cultivation is much more diffi- 
cult and costly. Such plantations are more liable to the* 
attacks of insects, and become unfit for good plants, seeing 
that they degenerate towards the original stock much more 
quickly. We have, therefore, everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by not planting the stools at a sufficient distance 
apart. 

Planting. — ^We plant Asparagus both in the spring and 
autumn. The autumn plantings do not succeed in light 
soils ; most of the young shoots die down during the winter, 
and those which resist present but a wretched appearance. 
In cold climates autumn planting meets with but little better 
success, even in the case of dry soils ; this is due to the fact 
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that Asparagus, being a succulent plant, does not grow in the 
winter like woody-fibred plants, and that it very often rots 
when it ia placed in the ground' too soon. It ia only in 
southern climatea that it may be planted in autumn or winter. 
Whether you plant in beds or borders, the proper posit ion of each 
stool must be marked off with the measuring line and dibber. 
Having completed this part of the operation, bring a little 
Jight soil over the part marked, so as to form a little mound as 
fihown at M M (fig. i) of about 2 in. in he^ht;, and in the form 
of a flattened sugar-loaf, continuing the operations to the end 
of each line. You nest take a stool and spread it out on the 
little mound, arranging the roots in such a manner that they 
neither touch nor cross each other, covering them up to a depth 
of from 3 in. to i in. with fine, light soil Press the soil 
down firmly over the roots bo as to bring them close together 
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BO that the atool may not be disturbed, as well as to drive out' 
all the air from beneath the soil, and the operation is finished. 
It now only remains for ua to fill up the empty spaces between 
the mounds with earth, smoothing the surface of the bottom of 
eachtreochwith therake level with the line B, as shown in fig. 6, 
that is tothe depth of 4 ia Fig. i shows asection of the beds be- 
fore they are planted, and fig. 5 a section of them after the 
operation haa been completed, with the exception that the 
stoob Mid mounds are shown while they are really covered 
up by the soil which has been taken from the mounds, where 
they formed an an^e on a level with h h (fig. 5). The stools 
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consequently are covered up as far as the dotte^i line b 10, 
that is to say, to the depth of an additional 4 in., including 
the little mounds whidi have been flattened down by the 
superincumbent pressure, and are now only from ^ in. to 1 in. 
thick. For planting under waUs on the level surface we dig 
holes of 8 in. in depth, refilling with 1 in. of light earth, and 
plant according to tiie directions given above, filling up with 
3^ in. to 4 in. of earth. Small mounds are placed round the 
plant so as to attract the humidity of the soil, if it is dry, and on 
the mounds must be formed others, or the Asparagus h^Eids will 
be too short Some authors recommend that the stools should 
be planted as soon as they are pulled up, but this is an error, 
for Asparagus takes root much more readily when it is faded, 
like aJl succulent plants it is apt to rot if it is planted when 
quite fresL It has also been observed that plants sent from 
a distance strike root much more easily than those taken from 
a plantation dose by, and produce much better heads. We 
have ourselves planted on the 16th of April stools which were 
taken out of the ground on the 20th of the previous Febru- 
ary, and the plants which they produced were in all respects 
most satisfftcfcory. • 

Tebatment of Young Plaiitb. 

first Y^ear. — The operations to be performed during the 
first year are limited to keeping the Asparagus plantations 
constantly free from weeds, hunting down the Oioceris Aspa> 
ragi, as explained farther on, and placing sticks at the bottom 
of each stool as soon as the stems are 18 in. or 20 in. high. 
For the latter purpose we insert a little stick of wood at 
12 in. or 14 in. from the stool so as to avoid all danger of 
hurting the roots, bending the stick over until it is in dose 
proximity ta the \^oot we desire to protect At the pcnnt 
where the stick touches the shoot we tie them tog^er with 
a piqce of bast or other tying material This operatiaa is for 
^ prnpoae of preventing the wind from distoibing the stool 
m tiie soil by shaking the shoot backwards and forwards. 
This precantioQ is very neoeasaiy in localities exposed to hig^ 
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winds, but it is much too often n^lected, and the Asparagaa 
suffers accordingly. Where A^aragus is grown on a large 
scale, this support is dispensed with, the stool being covered 
up with fresh soil in the month of July. As it often happens 
that late shoots issue from the stools, they also should be fixed 
to a support as they come up. This operation is also unneces- 
sary when the plant is grown on a large scale. K very dry 
weather sets in, we may throw on the stools 3 in. or 4 in. of 
soil taken from the mounds. The rain and the action of the 
hoe cause the soil of the mounds to fall into the trenches, se 
that the stools which were once covered with 4 in. of soil, at 
the end of the season become covered to the depth shown by 
the line o, fig. 5. In the month of November the surface of 
the trench is brought down to the level of the line B, fig. 2, or 
even below it, by throwing back the soil on to the mounds at 
each side before manuring. 

Second Year.— In the month of March, after having dug 
up the mounds, we throw a few inches of earth into the 
trenches, raising the level to between the lines b and c, or 
even up to o (fig. 5), but not higher. In performing this 
operation we must be careful not to touch the young shoots, 
which will have just been formed, for if we hurt the stool 
the crop is endangered. During this year the same ordinary 
operations of weeding, hoeing, &c., are performed as described 
m the directions for the first year, keeping a sharp look-out 
for the advent of the Crioceris. In the month of November 
the trenches are dug up by taking up the soil as far as the 
line B (fig. 5) if the stool has not become raised, but in such a 
manner as to leave a good 2 in. on the roots. We then scatter 
throughout the whole length of the trenches either well-rotted 
manure, oil cake, or artificial manure in the proper propor- 
tions, throwing back the soil on to the mounds, as in the first 
year. The winter being over, the trenches are filled with 
from IJ in. to 2J ia of earth, so as to bring them to the 
level of the line b (fig. 5), making the arched tops as high aa 
the line d, describing the curve shown by the dotted line. 
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Before making these mounds we must take away the old shoots 
by detaching them gently from the stooL 

Third Year. — During the third year we proceed as during 
the first, with the exception that if the plantation has pros- 
pered we may gather our first crop, taking only two or three 
heads, but not more, from the healthiest-lookmg stools. In 
the autumn the trenches are cleared in the same way as in 
the first two years, and the mounds then are manured, as will 
be described presently. The mounds are lowered as during 
the first year, but we must only manure lightly. The weaker- 
looking stools are marked with a stick, so that they should 
not be earthed up in the coming spring, and so have nothing 
gathered from them. As for those which are strong and 
healthy we stick two or tliree old Asparagus heads into each 
stool, taking one out for each young head that we gather, so 
as to keep count of the crop. This is only done during the 
first year. 

Fourth Year. — This year's operations coincide absolutely 
with those of the second year, with the exception that we 
may gather one crop during a period of tliree weeks, taking 
care, however, not to try the weaker stools too much. The 
trenches are manured during the winter, and when spring 
arrives we scatter over them a little soil, so that the stools 
may be buried to a depth of about 5 in. For this operation 
we must refer the reader to the Calendar of the Asparagus 
Cultivator.* From this period the stool producing its roots 
at the collar has a constant tendency to raise itself. It is fof- 
this reason that, having cleared it of soil in the autumn and 
earthed it up again in spring, in fifteen years the mounds wiU be 
lowered entirely to the general level of the beds, as indicated 
by the line H H H (fig. 5). In order to earth up the stools, 
we are consequently obliged to take the soil away from the 
mounds, which, so to speak, now become lower than the 

^^^—1 ■ ^.^^.i^ I ■■■ ■^M^.^ ■■■■■Ill ^ ■ ■-■ ^ B^^^.— — ^^■^■^^■^■^^M^i^i^ 

» See page 57. 
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stools themselves. The earthed-ap stools ^ now reach to the 
height of the line B (fig. 6), and even to the line f, if the 
beds are very old. Early Asparagus rises, as a rule, about 
^ in. per annum, and the Late about half that distance. 

List of operations to be performed after the fourth year : 

L — Li November take away the tall shoots after having 
cut them away about 12 in. below the soil 

2. — During the winter we must break down the mounds at 
least every three years. 

S.^Eebuild the mounds. 

4. — Manure must be distributed. 

5. — Make up the bottom of the trenches at the end of the 
winter (say from the 15th to the 20th of March), by covering 
them with 3 in. or 4 in. of soil that we took out of them 
and threw on the mounds in the autumn. 

6. — Towards the end of March take away the old heads 
and form arched-headed mounds of 7 in. or 8 in. in depth 
over the stools. 

7. — Hoe as often as necessity requires it; but, whether 
weeds are troublesome or not, the whole ground should be 
well hoed four times a year from March to October, namely 
in April, June, July, and September. 

8. — Break down the small round-headed mounds immedi- 
ately after the crop has been gathered, except high winds 
are liable to break the shoots, in which case it is better not 
to unearth. 

9. — Support the shoots with sticks if necessary, but this is 
not needful when the plant is produced on a large scale. 

Diggfing. — Under this heading may be included both the 
breaking down and building up operations connected with 
Asparagus cultures, as well as the frequent hoeings which 
must be practised The hoeings are a kind of superficial 
digging which only penetrated a slight depth below the surface, 
and are performed by means of a shallow hoe or even a 
rake. The other two operations are performed with the large 
hoe and fiat-toothed fork. This latter inBtrument is but 
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little known and used, but it is of the greatest possible seivice, 
and we recommend it highly to Asparagus growers. 

Shallow Hoeing is a very simple and very easy opera- 
tion, so well known as not to need description. We ought^ 
however, to remark that it is essential to use a very light tool 
and not to disturb the earth to so great a depth as is done 
in certain localities. It is only necessary to penetrate to a 
depth of about ^ in., so as to cut off the weeds at the crown. 
If we hoe more deeply than this we shall not only bring up 
to the surface a number of seeds which will promptly ger- 
minate, but we shall cut the weeds too far below the collar, 
at the same time pushing them back again into the soil, so- 
that after the next shower of rain we shall be surprised to see 
a large number of them lifting up their heads once more. 
Digging operations require a much greater amount of atten- 
tion than light hoeing. The labourer, armed with his fork, 
sits astraddle on the mound and stirs up the soil at the sides, 
throwing a little of it behind him without destroying thfr 
shape of the mound too much, and taking care not to hurt 
the roots of the Asparagus plants, which he may easily do if 
he works below the surface of the soil in the trenches. 

In sandy situations, or very soft soils, there are certain, 
strong-growing weeds that the flat-toothed fork is powerless 
to destroy ; in this case the large broad hoe must be used, 
but it requires long practice to handle this implement properly. 
It is a very tiring tool to use, but it completely moves the 
earth, for it makes a hole like a spade. The hoe has the 
advantage of not interfering with the form of the mound, so 
that it leaves no work behind it But, in spite of every pre- 
caution, the form of the mound is more or less spoiled by 
digging operations, so that it must be restored to its original 
sh£^ by the aid of the flat hoe or the small hoe. Caureful 
growers overturn their mounds every year ; others, every two 
years ; while others only perform this operation once in three 
years. There is no doubt, however, that the more the earth 
is disturbed the more active is the growth of the plantar 
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Manures and How to Use them.— By adopting the 
method of culture described above, we need only use a com- 
paratively small amount of manure, hardly double the quan- 
tity of that employed for root crops — Potatoes, for instance. 
All manures are apparently good for Asparagus ; there are, 
however, certain precautions to be taTjien in using them. For 
instance, farm-yard manure should not be employed in too 
fresh a condition, as it would aJSiect the roots and certainly 
spoil the crop for two or three years. We must also beware 
of emplojdng other manures of too active a nature, such as 
lime, aheep's, asses', or mules' manure in too large doses. We 
may obtain excellent results on certain soils by using a double 
dressing composed of one-half stable manure and one-half dried 
blood, guano, burnt seaweed, &c., but it must be tried on a 
small scale before applying it to the whole plantation. The 
ingredients are not to be mixed together, but applied separately, 
the blood, guano, or seaweed being used first. A good deal 
has been said about the use of common salt in Asparagus 
culture ; but we have tried it several times without being able 
to come to any exact opinion on the subject. We should 
consequently advise Asparagus growers to make a trial of it 
on a small scale before applying it to the whole of their beds, 
in order not to run the risk of accident. There are two 
methods of applying manures— the first by placing them in the 
trenches ; the second by distributing them over the mounds. 
The following is the general mode of procedure : We must 
always be careful to manure either before or at the begin- 
ning of the winter, in order that the rains may have time to 
dissolve the more soluble portions and carry them down to 
the roots. If we defer the application of the manure until 
spring, the good effects of it will scarcely be apparent, or it 
will not be perceived until a year has elapsed. When we 
adopt the system of dressing the trenches, we begin by taking 
off the top of the small mounds, and, this being done, we 
spread the manure throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the trench, taking care to keep the stools free from it, 
and more especially the spots from which the young heads 
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will Spring, as the immediate contact of manure of any kind 
with them will rust them and render them unsaleable and 
uneatable. The quantity of manure to be used varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. In the case of short stable manure, 
from which all the long straw has been removed, it is applied 
in a layer of from 1 in. to IJ in. in thickness across the 
whole width of the trench, or only from 16 in. to 20 in. in 
length, according to the age of the stools. At Argenteuil 
a cubic foot of night-soil is used for every ^Ye or six 
stools, that is to say, about a cubic yard for every 140 stools, 
once in two years. In spring, the soil which was taken 
during the process of unearthing, is replaced, so that the 
manure now becomes covered to the depth of from 3 in. to 
4 in. In manuring the mounds we must begin to open them 
up as soon as possible, that is to say, towards the end of 
October. This is effected by cutting a number of trenches 
14 in. in width and of such a depth as to reach to the 
bottom of the main trenches without injuring the roots of 
the plants. The soil which is taken out of these small 
trenches is deposited in the main trenches between each stool 
of Asparagus, so placed as not to cover up these latter ; in 
fact, so that it may be gathered up again when necessary 
withoht endangering the young shoots which mark the posi- 
tion of the stools. These small trenches being made, the 
manure is thrown into them to a depth of at least 2^ in., the 
extra soil is replaced, and the mounds are trimmed up. The 
trenches are opened up either with the flat hoe or with the 
spade. The flat hoe is the most difficult to manage, but the 
work is done much quicker than when the spade is used. 
We should advise Asparagus growers to use the flat hoe in 
localities where the soil is pretty free from stones. In stony 
soils the trenches are somewhat difficult to open up, and we 
are sometimes obliged to have recourse to the large-toothed 
fork to stir up the soil, which is afterwards carried away by 
the shovel In the latter case we must manure much more 
generously, and only undertake this operation once every four 
or Ave years, in order to avoid a too frequent recurrence o£ 
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the expense and inconvenience it gives rise to. It may be 
performed during the fourth, eighth, and twelfth years. 

Unearthing.— This is the term given by the Argenteuil 
growers to the operation which consists in taking out the soil 
from the bottom of the hollows or trenches in which the 
Asparagus stools are planted and throwing it upon the mound 
from which it was taken. When first a plantation is made 
the intermediate mounds have a pretty rapid slope, that is to 
say, they form an angle of 45® with the perpendicular. It is 
plain, therefore, that the soil forming their sides will gradu- 
ally tend to fill up the intervening hollows, either from the 
action of the rain or from the constant weedings with or 
without the use of the hoe. Commencing with the autumn 
immediately following the first planting we must begin to 
unearth, that is to say, to clear out of the trenches the soil 
which has fallen into them from the sides of the mounds, and 
also remove from above the stools a portion of that with 
which they were covered at the time they were planted, say 
to the depth of IJ in. or so, so that the action of the frost 
may open the soil and that the rain may penetrate and im- 
prove it, also that during the first fine days of spring the 
sun may warm the surface of the soil and penetrate as far as 
the stooL Under the old-fashioned system the contrary 
operation took place. The trenches were filled with manure 
and stable litter for fear that the action of the frost should 
kill the plants. This is an error which has luckily long been 
exploded The Asparagus will never freeze as long as the 
stool is covered with a layer of soil of 1 J in. to If in. in depth, 

Baorthing up the Mounds.— Earthing - up operations 
should be commenced at the beginning of March. This 
operation consists in taking out the soU which was thrown 
into the trenches at the end of the preceding autumn and 
restoring it to the sides of the mounds. Some growers 
divide this operation into two parts, one being performed in 
March and the other in April, so as not to interfere with the 
warming up of the earth by the solar rays, for when it ia 
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completed at one operation the heat penetrates the soil with 
much less rapidity and the growth of the plants is much 
retarded. A layer of fresh soil J in. thick is sdso thrown into 
the trenches, so that the roots may be covered to a total 
depth of from 3 in. to 3^ in. Treated in this way Asparagus 
will stand the drought of summer without harm. For earth- 
ing up the large flat or the narrow hoe is used. 

Formation of the lesser Mounds over the Stocds. 

— The formation of the lesser mounds covering the stools 
should be begun about the 25th of March in the climate of 
Paris, but in warmer localities about twelve or fifteen days 
before the first young heads begin to make their appearance. 
These lower mounds will vary in height according to the age 
of the plantation. The following measurements may be taken as 
being pretty near the mark : At three years from the first crop, 
from 5 in. to 6 in. ; at four years, from 6 in. to 7 in. ; at five 
years, from 7 in. to 8 in. ; at sk years, and for aU the fol- 
lowing years, from 8 in. to 9 in. These differences in the 
heights of the lower mounds are dependent on the size 
of the stooL The stronger the stool the greater the depth of 
earth above it that it will support, seeing that the larger and 
stronger the heads the more easily can they penetrate the 
superincumbent soil, whilst a young and comparatively weak 
shoot will become sickly during the process of slowly pushing 
itseK through, besides which, it will most likely become so 
deformed as to be unfit for market By properly earth- 
ing up we may obtain heads of the following lengths : third 
year, 9 in. ; ftfth year, 10 in. ; sixth year. 11 in. ; and all the 
other years from 11 in. to 12 in. For making the lesser 
mounds we use the narrow or broad hoe, taking care to use 
fine open mould which has been weU exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, so that the young heads may push through it easily. 
If it contains any stones they must be carefully sifted out and 
not allowed to remain in the plantation, for reasons already 
:stated. We must also be careful not to allow any manure to 
remain in these lesser mounds. In order to gain an exact 
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notion of the way in wliich these lesser mounds are formed, 
we have only to glance at ^g. 6, where we have the section 
of an Asparagus plantation before these lower mounds have 
been fonned. The stools are at the bottom of the hollows 
T T, and the upper mounds a a are at their greatest height, 
whilst after the operation of earthing up the lesser mounds 
has taken place, the aspect of the ground becomes completely 




!Fig. 6.— Asparagus trenches before earthing up. 

changed, as seen in fig 7. The mounds A A {^g. 6) are 
lowered, their tops c c c being completely carried away, as 
shown in ^g. 7, in order to fill up the trenches and form the 
lower mounds B B, covering up the Aspargus stools T T (fig. 
7). It must be perfectly understood that the lesser mounds 





Tig. 7.— Asparagus trenches after earthing up. 

which earth up the stools are not continuous ridges like the 
upper ones a a (figs. 6 and 7), but form little isolated conical 
hillocks, like mole-hills, the centre of each being over the 
centre of each Asparagus stooL Consequently, b b (fig. 7) 
represents a series of separate mounds and not a continuous 
ridge running from one end of the trench to the other. Some 
cultivators recommend that these lower mounds should be 
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made isolated one year and in the fonn of a continuous ridge 
the next. There is, however, no advantage in this ; on the 
contrary, we think that there is a double inconvenience 
involved in this method, for not only is the labour of cultiva-" 
tion rendered much more difficult and irregular, but the stools 
do not gain so much benefit from the rain. It happens fre- 
quently that during the gathering in of the crop heavy rains 
set in, followed by great drought. In this case the mounds 
become excessively hard, and the heads find the greatest 
difficulty in penetrating the thick crust of their prison. Now 
is the time to use the three-pronged fork and stir up the earth 
to the depth of from 1 to li in. only, so as not to injure the 
young heads, which are just beginning to push their way 
through. Three such forkings are sufficient for each mound. 

Gathering the Crop, Keeping, Packing for Market, 
and Transport. — The Asparagus cutter must know his 
business, otherwise he will do more harm than good by injuring 
the stools. In former times Asparagus cutters used a long 
knife curved at the point, the cutting edge of which was 
toothed like a saw or nicked like a scythe. This erroneous 
method has long since been abandoned, and the crop is 
gathered as follows : We must first of all clear away the soil 
which surrounds the head we are going to gather, either with 
the fingers or else with the point of the knife used for cutting 
it The knife is then thrust down so as almost to reach the 
root, taking care not to cut or bruise the neighbouring heads 
which have not yet pierced the soil The head is seized 
between the knife and the thumb as near the root as possible, 
by pressing the blade of the knife firmly against its base, 
taking care not to bend or bruise the head in the middle. 
The head, being held firmly between the knife and the thumb, 
is gently pulled or twisted out and removed, the hole left 
by it is filled with soil by means of the cutting knife or the 
fingers, and the operation is finished. Care must be taken 
not to cut the head with the knife, which is only used as a 
lever and not as a cutting instrument. In order that Aspara- 
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gus may be gathered in this manner, it must be grown on 
the Argenteuil system, otherwise the heads being hard and 
woody it will be found impossible to detach them easily from 
the parent stooL Where this method is carried out carefully 
it has a great advantage over the old-fashioned system of 
cutting with a saw-bladed knife, and we strongly recommend 
all growers to practise it. It is somewhat slower, it is true, 
but it has the great advantage of not wounding the heads 
surrounding those which are pulled up, as well as of sepa- 
rating the useless stump of each head from the stool, instead 
of allowing it to wither and rot For this purpose we have 
invented a special instrument in the form of a large, flat, 
shallow spoon, which is very easy to use. The best time for 
gathering Asparagus is when it shows some li in. to 2 in. above 
the ground. If it is gathered sooner than this there is a loss, in 
consequence of the heads not being sufficisntly mature. If 
we defer it until later, the heads lose their proper flavour 
and hue, and become bitter in taste and green in colour; 
besides which it is only eatable throughout a portion of its 
length. 

Keeping. — If we cannot use the gathered Asparagus at 
once, it must be carefully moved into a cellar specially de- 
voted to the purpose. It must not be either washed or damped, 
and must be spread on the ground in the coolest and darkest 
part of the cellar out of reach of the light. Asparagus may 
be kept in this way for nearly a week, but it loses part of its 
flavour, becomes harder, and does not cook so well. If the 
crop is intended for market, it must be tied up into bundles, 
the size of which is regulated by the locality to which they 
are intended to be sent. At Argenteuil the bundles are 
generally from 6i in. to 7i in. in diameter in the middle, and 
from 4J in. to 5i in. in diameter at the head. To make the 
heads up into bundles, a small bench is used, to which is 
fixed at right angles a piece of board containing a hole of 
from 4i in. to 5i in. in diameter, and IJ in. deep, the hole 
ibeing backed by another piece of board firmly screwed on. 
About 10 in. in front of this piece of board is another up- 

4 
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right piece fixed parallel to it, and provided with a U-shaped^ 
hole. This upright piece slides backwards and forwards in a 
groove and. may 'be fixed at any. distance from the first upright 
piece by means of a thumb-screw. One of the sides of 
the U is hinged, so as to allow the workman to remove the 
bundle. Th^ workman sits in front of the bundling bench, 
and turning it with the hole away from him and the U nearest 
to him, he chooses the best heads of Asparagus from a heap 
by his side, and places them in the U, allowing their tips to rest 
lightly in the stopped hole. If the Asparagus is flat he 
places it in such a way that the largest part is on the outside of 
the bundle. The medium-sized and smaller heads are placed 
in the centre. The heads are so adjusted in the hole that they 
are quite level. When the bundle is large enough a strip 
of Willow is passed round it about 4 in. from the top, and 
firmly tied, but, of course, without bruising the heads. 
•Another strip of WiUow is tied round the bundle about 4 in. 
from the lower end. Any of the heads whose lower extremi- 
ties project too far beyond the bottom of the bundle are cut 
ofl^ level, and the operation is finished. Crooked heads 
may, with care and gentleness, be bent perfectly straight If 
they break during the operation the two pieces may be united 
by inserting a sliver of wood into one of the broken ends and 
then sticking it into the other. When the whole of the 
gathering has been made up into bundles, they are placed 
upright in tubs or tanks of water, which must completely 
cover them. They are left in this condition for several hours 
and are then washed with a long-haired brush, which is passed 
gently over them backwards and forwards. They are then 
drained for ten minutes or so and are ready to be sent to 
market. 

Packingr and Carriage. — ^Asparagus is sent to market in 
large, strongly-made baskets, which contain twenty or thirty 
bundles and even more. The bottom of the basket is lined 
with hay or straw as well as the sides, after which the Aspara- 
gus bundles are put in rows and pressed together sideways 
pretty firmly, so that they cannot shak« about A layer of 
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straw is now placed, and another layer of Asparagus, and so 
on till the basket is nearly full, a thicker layer of hay or 
straw being placed on the top of alL Great care must be 
taken not to stint the amount of hay or straw used in lining 
the top, bottom, and sides of the basket, otherwise the tips 
of the heads will be knocked off and the Asparagus rendered 
unsaleable. The Asparagus grower who seeks to do a good 
trade must exercise great taste and judgment in preparing his 
merchandise for market. The first thing to be done is to 
place the largest and best looking heads on the outside of the 
bundle. Towards the end of the season, however. Early 
Asparagus becomes rather small ; we must therefore have at 
hand a certain quantity of large heads of Late Asparagus, so 
as to be able to " dress " the bundles in a proper manner. 

Different 'Methods of Growing Asparagus. 

As we have already said, Asparagus may be grown in a 
variety of ways — in square or oblong beds, or in borders 
under a wall, in separate stools, or isolated plots. 

In Square Beds.— This is the mode of culture which has 
just been described, and . consists in opening a number of 
trenches side by side with each other at a distance of from 
3 ft. 3 in. to 4 ft. 9 in., according to circumstances. 

In Oblongr Beds.— We hav« also spoken of this method 
of culture, which consists in planting two rows of Asparagus 
side by side, leaving a wide empty space between them, so 
that the roots which spread out very widely may not become 
entangled or live at the expense of each other. 

Wall Borders. — We may grow Asparagus on wall bor- 
ders, in lines between the Vines in a Vineyard, or between 
espaliers. With a northern exposure we shall get a late crop, 
with a southern an early one. 

Separate Stools.— We may also grow Asparagus in single 
stools in Vineyards in comers, in fact, wherever a piece of 
ground is to be found upon which the sun shines. Asparagus 
grown thus continues to bear for a long time, and in no way, 
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yields to that grown in square plots. Most of tHe Argenteuil 
Asparagus is grown in isolated stools in Vineyards. 

In Clumps. — In newly-planted orchards we may plant 
between each tree a clump of eight stools, which will yield 
good crops for fifteen years. The manure and cultivation 
given to the Asparagus helps the neighbouring trees. Thus 
we may increase our fruit crop and grow Asparagus at the 
same time. 

Each of these methods has its peculiar advantages. Plant- 
ing in the open square bed allows us to choose the most 
favourable situation for growing the plant without disturbing 
the harmony of our ordinary kitchen garden, but the yield 
is not so good and the plantation does not last so long. In 
the long-bed system we may grow Asparagus nearly any- 
where, and thus destroy the symmetry of our kitchen garden, 
injure the neighbouring crops, and increase the difficulty of 
gathering, by reason of the large extent of ground to be 
traversed by the labourer. If we plant in wall borders we 
often utilise ground which otherwise would be very often lost, 
but with a southern aspect we must take care to plant at a 
distance of at least 10 in, from the foot of the wall With 
a northern, western, or eastern aspect we can plant in the plot 
at a less distance. In the isolated stool system we may 
obtain very fair results in well ventilated situations. In 
Vineyards, for instance, we may obtain large crops of 
Asparagus of excellent quality. It is by adopting this 
method of Asparagus growing that the Argenteuil growers 
obtain such fine results both in the way of the natural 
product and the pocket. These isolated stools cost but little 
to establish, and last for a long time. We have seen stools 
twenty-eight years old, which still gave excellent crops. On 
the clump system, when planted amongst tall trees, we may 
gain great advantages from this mode of culture. As yet it 
has been but little practised, but we strongly recommend it, 
on account of the excellent results which it yields. It may 
Easily be conceived that if we grow Asparagus at the foot of 
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a tree, digging, hoeing, and weeding are unnecessary, and that 
these isolated clumps will fumisli large and good crops for 
many years, especially in those places which have been dug 
deeply for the reception of trees, or where new soil and manure 
have been laid down for the same purpose, and that without 
in any way injuring the neighbouring trees, which themselves 
in turn profit by the care bestowed on the Asparagus, as well 
as by the manure with which it is dressed from time to time. 

Cost and Yield of a Hectare (2 J acres) Planted 
WITH Asparagus at Argenteuil. 
Opening the trenches, making the mounds, planting 
the stools at the rate of 100 stools per work- 
ing day, at 4s. 2d., or £2 per thousand for 
10,000 stools ... ... ... ... £20 

10,000 stools at £3 12s. per 1000 ... ... 36 

Carriage and sundries, say ... ... ... 4 



£60 

By spreading this sum over twenty years, the average life 

of a plantation, we have per annum ... ... £3 

Rent of one hectare of land at 2s. 4|d. per acre, 

od V ... ... ... ... ...' JL^ 

Labour, one hectare, say ... ... ... 14 

Manure, per annum ... ... ... 14 

Cutting, pulling, bundling, carriage' to Paris market 40 

Sundries, say ... ... ... ... 3 



£86 



The medium yield of each stool is half a bundle, 
which for 10,000 stools would be 5000 bundles, 
at say Is. 7id. ... ... ... £iOO 

Deduct for bad crops, damage, <kc. ••• ••• 60 

£340 
Expenses ... .,, ,„ ... 86 

£254 
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counting twenty years of full crops, for although we only 
begin to pull at the end of three years, the stool is just as 
likely to last twenty-four years as twenty. We have also not 
taken into consideration the choice early bundles, which 
often sell for 12s. or 15s. at the beginning of the season 
instead of Is. 7id., besides which we must deduct the 
expenses of gathering for the first three years. 

COMPAKISON BETWEEN DUTCH & AeGENTEUIL AsPAEAGUS. 

A great number of persons do not yet seem to properly 
understand the difference between the Argenteuil Asparagus 
and that of other celebrated localities. The following are 
some comparative calculations which will enable them to 
judge of the merits of the case. The experiments of which 
the figures are the outcome were made on thirty-five stools of 
the same age of each variety. The plants were reared in 
the same soil and were seven years old, the gatherings being 
made under precisely the same conditions. 

Aroenteuil Asparagus. Dutch Aspabaofs. 

(Early. ) First gathering made April 20. 

First gathering made April 3. Produce of a st^l during forty- 
Produce of a single stool during two days — 24 heads, weighing 
forty- two days — 29 heads, weigh- 605 grs. (say 1 lb. 5^ oz.). 
in^ 1540 grs. (say 3 lb. 6^ oz.). Price at the market rate in the 
Pnces at the market rate in the Paris market. 

Paris market. 605 grs. (say 1 lb. 5 J oz.) repre- 

1540 grs. (say 3 lb. 6^ oz.) re- sents about the fifth of an ordi- 

presents half a bundle, a good nary bundle of from 3 kilos, to 

bundle weighing from 3 kilos, to 3 kilos. 200 (say 6^ lb. to 6| lb.). 

3 kilos. 200 (say 6^ lb. to 6| lb.). The heads were none of them 

Amongst these heads there were very larse. There were eight 

ten small, eleven medium, and very small, ten medium, and six 

eight large, which taken at the somewhat* large. The ordinary 

ordinary price would have sold price for a similar quality would 

at the rate of 3 fr. (2s. 4Jd.) per be 1 fr. 50 c. per bundle (say 

bundle, or 1 fr. 50 c. (Is. 2^d.) ; Is. 2^.) ; the value of the crop 

but as the latter do not fetch so would therefore be 30 c. (3d.), 
much as the former, this price 
most be reduced to 1 fr. (9^.) 

Wishing to push our experiments farther, we undertook 
an investigation into the quantity of eatable substance con- 
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'tained in each variety, with the following result We first ot 
all weighed out 140QI grammes (3 lb.) of Argenteuil and 
Dutch Asparagus, that is to say, 

Abgbntettil Asparagus. Dutch Asparagus 

Grammes. Grammes. 

Undressed ... 1400 (3 lb.) Undressed ... 1400 (31b.) 

^5',^yS':d}i»'» (2-^ ^^-j ^:roS'irgh:^}io5o (2-31 ib.) 

The Argenteuil Asparagus when The Dutch Asparagus when 

served at table and eaten left a served at table and eaten left a 

residue of uneatable stalk weigh- residue of uneatable stalk weigh 

ing400 grammes (0*88 lb.), that ing 704 grammes (1*54 lb.), that 

is to say, the eatable portion of is to say, the eatable part of the 

the 1400 grammes of raw vege- 1400 grammes of raw vegetable 

table amounted to close on 1000 only amounted to 696 grammes 

grammes or 2-2 lb. or 1*53 lb. 

This variety took only twelve This variety took seventeen 
minutes tc cook, and was tender, minutes to cook, and was some- 
Sweet, and pleasant to the taste, what woody and very bitter. 

These results show that there is reaUy no comparison in point 

of meri'; between the Argenteuil and Dutch varieties. In 

point of quantity there is a difference of two-thirds in favour 

of the former Asparagus. Again, in point of price the 

advantage also rests with the Argenteuil variety, that is to 

say, 1 freinc (about 9Jd.) against 30 cents (about 3d.). As 

for tie eatable portion, there is more than one-third more in 

the Argenteuil variety. Those who grow to sell will have 

little difficulty in deciding upon which variety to plant. The 

amateur also who prefers quality to quantity will hesitate still 

Idss, as the Argenteuil variety is sweeter and more succulent 

than the Dutch, which has a disagreeably bitter flavour. To 

:his must be added the fact that the Dutch Asparagus requires 

a richer soil and double the^quantity of manure. 

COMPABISON BETWEEN A PLANTATION MADE WITH StOOLS 

OF^A Year Old and another made with Stools 
" OF Two OB.. Three 'Years Old. 

There are still persons who think that if they plant stools 
^f two and three years old they will be able to gather their 
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crops earlier than when employing plants of one year old. In 
order to disabuse their minds of this old-fashioned prejudice, 
we shall place before them the result of some comparar 
tive experiments which we have recently made in spite of the 
question having long since been decided We planted twelve 
stools of one, two, and three years old respectively in the 
same soU under the same conditions and at the same time. 
Calling those plantings Nos. 1, 2, and 3, the following is th» 
result obtained during the first year : — 

No. 1. — All the stools came up before May 4 and were well 
grown. 

No. 2. — Ten stools showed above ground before May 4^ 
one on the 10th, and one appeared to be dead. The Asparagus- 
heads were very fine — ^finer, indeed, than those of No. 1. 

No. 3. — ^Eight stools showed above ground befors May 4, 
one on the 12th, and three gave no signs of life. The heads- 
were very fine at first, but they became bent to^rards tha 
end of the year (September 15) and were much wealer than 
those of No. 2. 

Second Year. — No. 1. — ^WeU-grown, regular, ano strong 
heads, which measured on September 15 1 in. in circum- 
ference. 

No. 2. — Well-grown, but irregular heads, some^vhat weaker 
than those of No. 1. 

No. 3. — Only pretty well-grown heads, very irregular, lome 
of the stools having as many as eight or ten, but all veiy 
weak. One stool died after growing two heads. 

Third Year. — No. 1. — Magnificent growths, the headr 
measuring on April 10 from 2 in. to 3i in. in circum- 
ference. 

No. 2. — Growth passable only, but very irregular. Some 
of the stools are very small The finest of them produced 
heads which from April 8 to 10 only measured 2 J in. in. 
circumference. 
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No. 3. — Growth very poor and very irregular. Some of 
the stools continue to produce small heads not much thicker 
than a quill pen, the largest being from Ih in. to 2 in. in 
circumference. 

Fourth Year. — No. 1. — Growth very remarkaMe. The heads 
began to show on April 3, 4, 5, 7, and 10. Some are from 
3 J in. to 4 in. in circumference, and measure 4 J in. Fifty 
of the heads form a bundle which weighed 3200 grammes- 
(7 lb.). 

No. 2. — Growth passable, but later than No. 1. The heads 
made their first appearance on April 6, 10, and 11. Many 
of them were very small ; fifty of them barely made half a 
bundle, and only weighed 1700 grammes (31 lb.). 

No. 3. — Growth but poor, and somewhat late. The heads 
made their appearance on April 4, 6, 9, and 1 1 ; one did 
not show till the 22nd. Fifty heads barely formed half a 
bundle, and only weighed 1150 grammes (2 J lb.). To sum 
up it is clear that the plants of a year old in their fourth 
season, that is to say, after having been planted out for 
three years, gave a bundle weighing 3200 grammes (7 lb.), 
while those of two years old only gave 1700 grammes (3f lb.), 
and those of three years old only 1150 grammes (2^ lb.) ; in 
other words, taking round numbers, the plantation made 
with the one-year-old plants produced double the crop of 
the two-year-old plants, and treble that of the three-year-old 
plants. The reader may easily draw his conclusions from 
the preceding facts. 

Sowing in the Open Ground.— Some authors advo- 
cate and many persons still adhere to the old-fashioned method 
of sowing Asparagus in the open ground instead of planting 
out the stools as already directed. This method of cultiva- 
tion is defective for two reasons : first, because if all the 
seeds do not come up we must begin our work all over again^ 
which will not only retard the crop of the year and make the- 
plantation irregular; and secondly, every plant, whether 
good or bad, must be kept in the place where it was sown* 
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Again if two or three seeds come up side by side it is very 
diiflficult to thin them out, there generally being two left 
behind which give rise to a couple of stools, which will cer- 
tainly interfere with each other's growth, and will only yield 
a poor and uncertain crop. By adopting the transplantation 
system we need only use the choicest plants we can get, 
which is after all the easiest and cheapest way of obtaining 
fine and profitable crops. The difference between a planta- 
tion formed from seed and one made by transplanting the 
stools is very great, and is so much in favour of the modem 
system that it can be only ignorance of the results obtained 
by it that can account for the old-fashioned method being 
adopted. We have seen even at Argenteuil plantations formed 
from seed, but with all the care that it is possible to bestow 
on them they produce exceedingly irregular crops, so much 
so that they yield less than half the quantity given by the 
planted beds. The defects of the old system are so apparent 
that we need not have recourse to any facts in proof of 
them. 

Utility of Earthing up.—We have often been asked to 
explain the part played by the mounds of earth beneath 
which the stools are buried at a certain time of the year. 
Earthing up allows us to plant the Asparagus stool less deeply, 
so that it has all the benefit of the manure, the rains, and the 
spring sun. It also allows us to shelter the heads from the 
influence of the atmosphere and the light, so that they do 
not turn green and hard, but remain white and tender, besides 
growing much longer. Another advantage gained by earthing 
up is to prevent all danger from the late spring frosts, the 
young shoots being so well covered up that they experience 
no injury. In certain localities people have not yet learned 
to distinguish the difference between blanched and green, and 
many affect to prefer the latter. This vulgar error cannot be 
too quickly extirpated in the interests of all true lovers of 
this delicious vegetable. In the case of the green Asparagud 
it is only the tip of the shoot that is eatable, whereas the 
blanched Asparagus can be nearly all eaten, besides which it 
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is infinitely superior in point of tenderness and flavour. 
Asparagus which is green at the moment of gathering should 
only be used as a garnishing for Peas. No one with any 
pretentions to good taste would serve up green Asparagus to 
table. In the Pans market green Asparagus only fetches 
1 franca bundle (9'6d.), while the blanched vegetable fetches 
3 francs (2s. 4'8d.). The green Asparagus is never eaten in 
Paris, but is used for making syrup of Asparagus and other 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

The Asparagus Grower's Calendar. 

January, 

Culture in the Open Ground — Finish manuring the 
trenches which have not received their proper share earlier in 
the season, and level the mounds. Prepare the ground for 
fresh plantations in the spring, and finish the hoeings and 
diggings in those places where the trenches are to be opened 
at the end of the month. 

Forcing in the Open Ground. — The beds of the first 
season are nearly exhausted by this time ; we must therefore 
prepare others, so that we may have Asparagus in January, 
February, and beginning of March. On days when the sun 
shines we must uncover the frames ; if the weather is cold 
increase the quantity of stable manure, and, if necessary, put 
some inside the frames. 

Forcing in Heat. — Make new beds for Asparagus to be 
gathered at the end of January and the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. 

February, 

Open Ground, ^r-Begin planting in dry situations, and 
open up trenches in moist ones, so as to expose the soil to the 
action of the air. Manure those soils which have become 
poor with well-rotted stable manure, artificial manure, ashes, 
•composts, &c., and replace the soil dug out before the winter 
£ets in. 
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Porcingr in the Open Ground. — Continue the work of 
the preceding month, and begin gathering the second batch 
of forced Asparagus if you have not already begun to do so in 
January. 

Forcing in Heat. — Keep warm those beds intended to 
yield at the end of February and the beginning of MarcL 

March, 

Open Ground. — Continue planting in dry situations, be- 
ginning only at the end of the month in damp soils. Begin 
to earth up at the end of the month those heads which show 
signs of appearing. Earth up in the trenches to a depth of 
2 in. or 3 in. if you have not done so in February. Begin 
cutting the early varieties. 

Frames in the Open Ground. — Take away the frames 
and stable manure towards the end of March. Empty the 
trenches and fill them with soil. 

Forcing in Heat. — Towards the end of the month break 
up the beds, the open-air culture taking the part of forcing 
in heat. 

April, 

Finish j^lanting and earth up those stools which have been 
left open during the preceding month. Continue to gather, 
hoe and weed the beds and the mounds. Keep a sharp look- 
out for the Crioceris and other insects. Destroy snails and 
slugs, both of which are particularly fond of the young heads 
just at the moment when they show their tips above the sur- 
face of the earth. 

May, 

Continue to gather^ hoe and weed the beds and mounds. 
Wage incessant war against the Asparagus beetle and other 
enemies of tbe plant. In young plantations especially keep a 
sharp look-out for the cockchafer grub. Sticks are placed at the 
foot of the stems of the young plants to which they are tied 
with rush or bast ; or else they are left unearthed, which is 
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quicker and easier when Asparagus is grown on a large scale. 
If the season is dry, from 2 in. to 3 in. of soil is placed above 
the stools planted in the spring, so as to keep them fresL 
When once they have begun to show any heads above the 
ground, the stools may be covered to the depth of 6 in. with- 
out harming them. 

June, 

Discontinue gathering about the 10th of the month, or 
even earlier. We must cease gathering in those planta- 
tions which show signs of weakness, as well as those in 
which very early varieties have been planted, according to 
the season. A falling off in the thickness and length of the 
heads is a sure sign that the plantation wants repose. Con- 
tinue to hoe. Let the young shoots be attached to training 
sticks, as directed in the preceding months. A sharp eye 
must be kept on the enemies of the Asparagus grower, the 
mole, the Asparagus beetle, and the cockchafer grub. 

July. 

This is the period at which the Asparagus beetle lays its 
second batch of eggs. This insect must therefore be well 
looked after, whether in the beetle or larvae stage, or in 
the egg. War must also still be waged on the white worm. 
Hoe and weed where necessary. Young plantations in 
gardens in very light and dry soil must be watered, if the 
weather is very dry and hot, at least every fortnight, if possible. 
Young shoots should be tied to training sticks. 

August 

Insects and other pests must be hunted down. The trenches 
and mounds must be hoed and weeded if necessary, and the 
taller shoots of the plants supported by sticks, so that the 
wind may not break them down. This is only necessary in 
situations which are exposed to high winds; in sheltered 
positions it is unnecessary. 
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September. 

The work to be done during this month is very smalL 
When Asparagus is planted in vineyards the work is limited 
to tying the long overgrown shoots to training sticks to keep 
the wind from blowing them down, or to prevent them from 
keeping the sun and air from the Grapes, and so prevent- 
ing them from ripening. Weeding and hoeing operations 
are carried on if necessary weather permitting. At this 
period of the year the young plantations are usually free from 
the attacks of their usual enemies. At the beginning of the 
month, however, a sharp look-out should be kept for any 
straggling beetles or white worms. 

October. 

In light and dry situations we may begin i)lanting, but only 
in warm localities. In the north and centre of France, and 
a fortiori throughout the whole of England, it is better to 
wait for the spring. We should also towards the close of the 
month cut down the old heads and begin to unearth, dressing 
heavily with well-rotted stable manure, artificial manure, oil 
cake, wood ashes, compost, &c. Damp soils are drained if they 
are intended for spring planting. Mixed mould, manures, 
and composts should be prepared for use in the coming 
spring, and a good supply of young plants should be secured 
beforehand. 

November, 

We now begin^to force Asparagus in the open ground and in 
heat. The stems of the plants above ground are cut down to 
the height of 12 in., and then tied up in bundles for burning. 
The mounds are dug up and lowered, so that manure may be 
brought within reach of the roots. We continue planting 
during the first fifteen days of this month in dry lands. In 
the south of France we may plant during the whole of the 
winter. Unearthing is also continued, as well as manuring. 
The ground may also be prepared for the spring plantations. 
Borders and mounds and trenches are prepared for forcing. 
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Decemher 

The work indicated in the month of !N'ovember is con- 
tinued, and unearthing and manuring are discontinued. Com- 
posts and manures are prepared for spring plantations and 
good plants are secured, if that has not been done already. 
Fresh manure should be added to those beds in the open 
ground where forced Asparagus is being grown, if the weather 
is excessively cold. Hotbeds are examined and, where neces- 
sary, fresh ones are made. 

Essential Points in the Production op Good 

Asparagus. 

Although the details of the system of growing good 
Asparagus require some little space to describe on paper, 
the essential differences between that and the system com- 
monly employed in England are so very clear that they 
may be shortly stated. Each plant is treated as an in- 
dividual — as a vigorous subject requiring much space in 
which to grow, if strong growth and strong shoots are 
desired. Long experience has taught cultivators that 
smaller space than 4 ft. apart will not suffice to give the 
very best result. At first sight people in this country 
might suppose that this means a waste of ground, but it 
really is not so. At first, when the plantation is young, 
waste of ground is avoided by taking a light crop off be- 
tween the lines — say one of Kidney Beans or of early 
Potatoes; but after a good year's growth, and when the 
Asparagus gets strong, its roots really occupy the whole 
space, and the result is so much more satisfactory than in 
the common way, that the ground affords a better and more 
satisfactory return. There are two principal ways of growing 
this crop — one, devoting a certain portion of ground to it, 
as usual with us; the other, alternating plants between 
Vines or small fruits, or placing a plant wherever there is 
room for one. This last way. is important, because it may 
be carried out in small gardens everywhere, and by its 
means we should become more readily convinced of the 
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value of giving plenty of roora. Single plants here and 
there in the open spaces between bushes, fruits, or dwarf 
pyramidal Apple or Pear trees, or single lines, wherever 
Toom can be found for them, would, from the sufficient space 
allowed to each plant, soon convince all of the- value of the 
system. 

Planting. — Healthy yearling plants are always chosen, 
and they are planted about the time, or a little before the time, 
when growth commences in spring. They are invariably 
planted in a shallow trench, somewhat like a Celery trench 
— not quite so deep and not manured as that is, supposing 
that the ground is in fair condition. In a trench about 
8 in. deep the plants are placed on little low hillocks, and 
they are carefully attended to for the first year. The plants, 
be it noted, are 4 ft. apart in the line, and 4 ft. apart in the 
trench. It will be noticed that the second essential differ- 
ence between the common way — that in use with us — and 
the way it is now desired to make known, is, that in garden 
soil of fair quality no manure is used at the time of plant- 
ing. There are soils in which drainage and preparation 
might be required ; but, assuming that the soil is as good as 
garden soil generally is, no preparation whatever is given 
beyond the opening of the trench and the planting of each 
Toot in a little fine surface soil ; the great expense which 
has been supposed to be necessary in the culture of this 
plant is, at the commencement at all events, avoided. It is 
when the plants begin to get strong and well established 
that a little manure is applied. There is thus a great 
economy in two things — in plants and in manure, which 
nnder the usual system with us is used to the most wasteful 
extent — so much so, indeed, as to seriously limit production 
by causing alarm as to expense. 

Staking. — A most important point is the regular staking 
of the plants, the stakes being firmly placed clear of the 
root and in a slanting position across the shoots of each 
plant, to which they are loosely, but firmly tied. The stakes 
are usually of barked Oak branches about 4 ft. long, and 
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calculated to last some years, but, failing these, any Horn- 
beam, Hazel, or stakes made from any other underwood 
will do. 

Blanching. — ^The question of blanching it, more or less, 
is apart from the question of cultiTation, and people may 
adopt the only true system of culture without blanching, if 
such be their taste. But a closer acquaintance with the 
subject will probably teach many that there is something in 
this despised system of blanching, which so many persons, 
lamentably ignorant on the subject beyond experiences of 
their own overcrowded and ill-grown beds, rush into the 
gardening papers to declare it to be an absurd practice. All 
good judges and good growers know that it is necessary in the 
highest culture, and to secure the most delicate flavour, and 
also to prevent the rising shoots breaking in warm weather 
into scales or leaves before they are fairly developed. The 
best foreign Asparagus is blanched by piling little mounds 
of friable earth over the stools in spring. 

Home Culture. — Our markets are full of Asparagus in 
spring, grown in other countries, sometimes hundreds of miles 
from London. It is a vegetable which perhaps more than any 
other loses quality every day after it is cut. This is one reason 
why it should be grown in our own country. The soil and 
the climate of England, in almost every county, are admirably 
suited for the production of Asparagus. Nevertheless, not 
only do we not supply our own markets, but many possess- 
ing estates cannot get a good dish without sending to Covent 
Garden for it. All this is wholly unnecessary, for every 
farmer's garden and every cottage garden might grow it well. 
In large places, where a few beds formed on a costly and 
wrong principle now furnish a very limited supply of very 
poor Asparagus, there ought to be an abundance for every- 
body. Our markets ought to be supplied by our own 
people, the early supplies coming from the south and the 
late ones from our northern counties. 

Forcing Asparagus. — In order to force Asparagus to 
produce a crop early enough to be quite out of season, it 

5 
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may be grown either in the open ground or in heat If for 
ordinary cultivation we ought to select the best varieties to 
be obtained, we ought to be still more careful in choosing 
our plants when we are 'going to force them. The strongest 
and healthiest-looking plants should be chosen for this pur- 
pose. 

Forcing in the Open Ground. — Beds are prepared in 
the ordinary way of 3J ft. in width with a distance between 
them of from 2 ft. 2 in, to 2 ft. 4 in., the stools being planted 
about 1 ft. 1 in. apart in every direction, so that there are 
three longitudinal rows of plants in each bed, the outer rows 
being about 6^ in. from the edge of the bed. The same care 
is bestowed on these plantations as on others, and when the 
third winter comes, we may begin to force the Asparagus 
planted in this manner. For this purpose, towards the end 
of October or the beginning of November, we dig out 
the soil forming the pathways between the beds to the depth 
of about 1 ft. 8 in., the trench itself being about 2 ft 4 in. 
in width. In digging out these trenches we throw out suffi- 
cient soil to cover the stools to the depth of about 1 ft, in 
order that the forced heads may be of a good length, and 
may remain white. This done, we fill up the trenches with 
good fresh stable manure, beating it down evenly, after which 
we cover the beds with as many frames, with their accom- 
panying lights, as they will hold to keep up the heat of the 
beds. The frames should be about 6 in. or 7 in. apart. If 
we place any stable manure inside the frames, it must be 
taken out fifteen days after it has been put in for reasons before 
explained. Every evening towards sunset straw mats are 
thrown over the frames to prevent chiUing. If the cold is 
persistent, or increases in severity, the straw mats should be 
doubled, and if it be very intense we may even fill up the 
spaces between the frames with warm stable litter, and do 
the same with the trenches between the rows. Asparagus 
treated in this fashion begins to show above the soil in from 
twelve to fifteen days, according to the heat to whish the 
lieds have been subjected. If the weather is very cold, they 
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will take a much longer time in making their appearance. In 
the latter case we must redouble the precautions we have 
taken to keep in the heat, heaping on stable manure with a 
lavish hand, stopping up every nook and cranny in the frames 
and preventing the snow from melting on them. By this 
means we obtain perfectly white heads, but if we wish to have 
them tinged with pink we must take off the straw mats when- 
ever " the sun is warm and clear, and we shall find that they 
will be rapidly coloured by the action of the light. The h^ads 
should be cut every other day, and the cutting may be kept 
up for a couple of months. The following winter, the manure 
surrounding the frames and in the trenches is taken away, 
and the plantation is allowed to rest quiet until the second 
winter, when the same operations may be gone through. We 
may thus continue to force every other winter until the 
quality and quantity of the Asparagus show signs of lower- 
ing. In the spring which follows the winter during which 
the forcing has taken place, we must, of course, refrain from 
gathering, otherwise we shall endanger the future safety of 
the beds. Forcing every other winter is as much as the 
plants will bear. In order to be able to force every winter, 
we should have two or four plantations, one or two of which 
should be used for the purpose turn-and-tum-about. As each 
bed ought only to be used for two months, a quadruple set is 
advisable, so tiat we may be kept supplied during November, 
December, January, and February. 

Forcing in Heat. — ^The Asparagus grown in heat is 
known as green Asparagus, and is eaten with white sauce or 
as a garnishing with green Peas. This method of forcing is 
carried on from the month of November until the month of 
March. Each bed only yields for a month. A hotbed is 
made in the usual way and is covered with 2i in. or Si in. of 
rotten manure, after which the frame and lights are placed in 
position- "When it has cooled down sufficiently, that is to 
say, in about eight or nine days, the stools are planted. The 
plants chbsen for forcing ought to be throe years old, well 
^own, and provided with a full allowance of roots. The 
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roots must be gathered together and their extreme ends 
clipped. The stools are then placed in the bed in such £fe 
way that they may touch and support each other. They are- 
so arranged that iJieir heads are all leveL Rotten manure i» 
then thrown in between the roots, leaving the eyes uncovered, 
and the lights and frame are so arranged that the heads will 
find sufficient room between the bed and the glass to grow to 
their proper length without being bent Under an ordinary 
light we may thus plant four or five stools, each of which 
will begin to yield at the end of ten days or a fortnight, and 
will last a month This mode of cultivation produces very 
small and short Asparagus, and it does not possess the fine 
flavour of the other kind. These beds want a good deal of 
looking after to avoid all danger of chilling. Fresh manure 
must be added immediately the heat begins to decrease. The 
frames must be kept carefully closed, and the straw mats 
must be taken away and replaced according to the state 
of the weather. 'This method of forcing, like the pre- 
ceding, may be commenced in October and November, and 
by using several sets of beds, may be carried on during^ 
December, January, and February. Some growers havfr 
attempted to force old Asparagus plants, but they soon had 
to give it up, owing to its yielding such bad results. We ar& 
consequently obliged to fall back on the young plants brought 
up in the nursery for this special purpose ; it is, in fact ther 
only way to obtain good and abundant crops. 

The Enemies of the Aspabagus. 

The principal enemies of the Asparagus are the Asparagus- 
beetle (Crioceris asparagi) and the white worm or grub of th* 
cockchafer. 

Crioceris asparagri is a small beetle, long in the body, 
and of a red colour, speckled with grey and white spots. The- 
larvae are somewhat cylindrical, narrower towards the head,, 
and are of a dirty olive-green colour, fleshy and shining. It 
only lasts in the larva state for about ten days, but during that 
time it commits the most formidable ravages. It deposits its 
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eggs on the tenderest parts of the Asparagus, which aie 
speedily attacked by the young larva as soon as it comes out 
of the egg. These destructive insects will devour a whole 
plantation in a brief space of time if their ravages are not 
checked immediately they are perceived. Incessant war must 
he made against both beetle and larva. If there are only a 
few they may be crushed between the finger and thumb. They 
must especially be looked for during bright sunshine, which 
is the time they generally make their appearance. If they 
are too many to be destroyed in this way, we must take a 
bowl or other vessel full of water, and holding it under the 
Asparagus, tap the stems lightly, so as to shake off the insects 
into the water. As soon as they feel the blow their instinct 
teaches them to imitate death and drop off the shoot When 
all have been caught the water may be thrown on the 
ground and the insects crushed to death with the foot; or, 
what is better stni, the cold water should be strained off and 
boiling water poured on them. The Asparagus beetle lays twice 
a year — in the spring and in June or July. 

The Mole. — The mole does not feed on the Asparagus 
plant, but it damages the roots by displacing them in forming 
its subterranean galleries, generally laying the roots bare by 
lifting them above the soil. The presence of the mole is easily 
-discovered, and as soon as it is perceived, immediate measures 
for its destruction must be taken. We must either use mole 
traps, or else watch for its appearance hoe or spade in hand, 
«o as to dig it out the moment it is seen lifting the surface 
of the soil. 

The White "Worm. — The white worm or cockchafer grub 
is one of the most dangerous enemies with which the gardener 
has to deal The warmer the weather the better its appetite. 
If you see an Asparagus plant beginning to look withered 
without any known or apparent cause, gently turn up the soil 
:at the foot of the stool, and the chances are that you will find 
-a cockchafer grub feeding on the tenderest parts of the root 
There is only one way to destroy it effectually, and that is 
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to dig for it and crush the life out of it with your foot. Lime^ 
sulphur, and other insect poisons have apparently no effect on 
it Some growers sow Lettuces, in order to attract the cock- 
chafer grub from the Asparagus, but the remedy is worse 
than the disease, for these pests flock into the Asparagus 
plantations from all parts of the garden, and attack the Aspa- 
ragus as well as the Lettuces. 
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APPENDIX. 



PHIZES FOR ASPARAGUS. 
With a view to improve and extend the culture of Asparagus 
throughout the United Kingdom, it is proposed to give a 
series of a.nnual prizes, extending over a period of seven years. 
These prizes will be given in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
the north and west of England in consecutive years. They 
are given with the object of having thoroughly tested in all 
parts ^f the country the plan adopted near Paris of planting 
far apart, and without much extensive preparation. This 
system may be carried out in the smallest gardens, in fields, 
or fruit gardens, without the considerable preliminary expense 
and preparation usually considered necessary for the forma- 
tion of Asparagus beds. The competitors will, however, be 
free to adopt whatever plan of culture they may think most 
suitable to their soil and locality. It is, however, wholly 
impossible to produce Asparagus of the first quality by the 
crowded system of planting in use in private gardens througli- 
out the United Kingdom, and there is reason to believe that 
much rich manure given before planting is not only needless, 
but injurious. In the Paris system little or no manure is 
given at the time of planting. The plants — one year's 
seedlings — are planted in shallow trenches, 3 to 4 ft. apart in 
the line, and the lines about 4 ft. apart. There is no loss of 
space under this system, as alight crop is taken off the ground 
between tbe lines when the plants are young. In free, loamy 
soils of fair quality many excellent growers make no prepara- 
tion of the ground before planting. In England the plantings 
may be best done in April and in May, according to locality. 
Manure is not usually given till the plants are established, and 
then only over the roots. Asparagus is also grown as single 
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plants, and also in single rows. As large single plants it is 
often grown in the Yineyards, or here and there among small 
fruits, or in any open spots of gronnd. In these cases tlie 
plants are often several yards apart, or sometimes quite 
isolated. Equally suitable places are offered by our squares 
of ground occupied with small fruits, not to speak of many 
other positions. In single rows is also a good way, the plants 
in this case being 3 ft. apart. The first year's prizes will bo 
competed for at the Bath and West of England Society's show 
at Tunbridge Wells in 1881. In the sixth and seventh years 
of the series, viz., in 1886 and 1887, the competition will be 
held in London, and will be open to American, French, Dutch, 
and all other Continental growers in addition to those in 
Britain. An account of the mode of culture these prizes are 
designed to encourage, with particulars as to places of meet- 
ing, dates, &c., is in preparation for distribution, and 
will be duly announced in the horticultural and agricultural 
journals. The prizes are offered by Mr. W. Robinson. 
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The following are notes from various correspondents concern* 
ing the seven years^ prizes offered for improved Asparagus 
eultvre ;— 

That many of our notions about Asparagus culture are out 
of date I have long been convinced, and I am of opinion that 
all our efforts as respects improvement must lie in the direction 
so clearly marked out in The Garden, and which should, 
with thinking men, require no arguments to prove or enforce. 
If any are dubious about this matter, let them plant half-a- 
dozen plants 4 ft. apart each way, and watch the result. It is 
some years now since my eyes were opened to the importance 
of this by watching the growth of a single Asparagus plant 
that had sprung up from a chance seed in a shrubbery. 
Asparagus is a moisture-loving plant, but the site must be 
well drained ; and I am told, although I have not seen it, that 
it grows wild in the Lincolnshire fens. I should much like to 
see the Argenteuil system tried on some of the sewage farms 
where the soil is of a sandy character. Some of the drier 
parts of the fens would make an excellent trial ground on a 
large scale, in connection with other crops of early vegetables 
that might be cleared off and marketed before the time the 
Asparagus growth filled all the space, which would be in July. 
The plough should then be introduced to stir the surface 
freely, and be followed by frequent soakings of sewage. To 
have fine produce the stems must be strong and tall, to nurse 
and develop the future crowns ; and therefore I think it is 
during the growing period, after the cutting is finished, that 
liquid manure, or even water itself, would do so much good. 
But in a thickly-planted bed, no matter how deep or rich the 
soil may be, there is not room for the growth to expand 
sufficiently to develop a thicket of sturdy and vigorous crowns. 

Bamsey Abbey, Sunis, £. Hobday. 
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^— — 111 ceitam soils the Argentenil system is opeii to objeo- 
tion, it being inapplicable to districts where clay, heavy marl,, 
or other compact soils prevail ; and snch soils extend far and 
wide over England. Asparagus growers in snch localities hay& 
fonnd by long experience that, in order to obtain a successful 
result, it is necessary to prepare special composts, and to raise 
beds above the general level of the ground, so as to keep the 
roots from penetrating into the cold subsoil, and to secure the 
increased warmth such elevated beds afford. Asparagus roots 
will travel 3 ft. beneath the soil, and, reaching clay, they soon 
decay or fail to act beneficially. The best examples of Aspara> 
gus I meet with amongst cottagers and amateurs, where no- 
special care is taken in the preparation of beds, is invariablj^ 
in districts like Lincolnshire where the soil is light and deep, 
much of it graveUy sand or light loam resting on gravel. 
After trying the several plans of surface cultivation, the raised 
flat-topped beds, and the simple ridge raised from a 3-ft. base, 
and planted with one row of plants, I have proved that for the 
soil I have to manage (a modified clay) the last-named isffar 
the best plan. It occurs to me also that as your prizes are 
offered for the largest heads of Asparagus, and not for the^ 
amount of produce over a given surface of land, they will 
reach those who can afford the most space and manure, or 
will be confined to localities enjoying natural advantages. 
Could you not restrict the extent of ground, or the number of 
plants, and make a distinction between Asparagus grown in 
favourable and unfavourable localities ? The economical pro- 
duction of every" vegetable should always be made a considera- 
tion. 

Belvoir Castle Gardens, Grantham. W. Inosah. 

[What is here proposed is desirable, but cannot be carded 
out. We must do what is best in the interest of all. Suit- 
able soils occur in many localities in every county. Few wotdd 
expect to produce the best result on unsuitable soils. We have 
seen good results from the adoption of the thin-planting waj 
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on tlie stiffest and deepest clays in England, though we should 
not advise anyone to compete for prizes under such circum- 
stances. But the object is to let people throughout the 
country see that the wretched little spindly shoots grown in 
many gardens has nothing in common with good Asparagus. 
This once clear no one will be satisfied with the present mode 
of culture. — ^Ed.] 



A. rich, deep, friable, sandy loam is doubtless the best 
soil in which to plant Asparagus, and when this is in a high 
state of culture manure, at the time of planting, is unnecessary. 
I look upon surface manuring with far more favour than the 
more general method of working in so much raw manure at 
the time of planting, an idea which has done much to deter 
the public from attempting Asparagus culture so fully as its 
merits deserve, except in the gardens of the rich. Any 
ordinary soil, with but little care as regards culture, will pro- 
duce good Asparagus. Doubtless soils and situation, &c., have 
much to do with its perfect success ; still, our system of 
cultivation is much at fault. 

WUley Court, Stourport Geo. Westland. 



With the vi§w of improving Asparagus culture in this 



country, I am of opinion that planting should not be done till 
May at the earliest. March is decidedly too early in this 
country, and April, too, in many places. Great blanks would 
be certain to occur in the beds ; and, as by the Argenteuil 
system very wide planting is recommended, the loss of ground 
would be great. Certainly, if no preparation of the ground 
be required at the beginning, it would be a great saving of time 
and money compared with the old plan, as deep tilth and 
plenty of manure have always been considered indispensable 
from the beginning. 

Woriley Sail, near Sliefflcld. J. Simpson. 
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The cultiyation of Asparagus is a subject to wluch 



oousideitible attention has been devoted in various parts of 
the kingdom, but, so far as I am aware, always upon the 
thickly-planted system, whether grown in beds or in lines. 
The results in the majority of instances are, therefore, the 
reverse of satisfactory, considering the great expense incurred 
in the shape of labour and manure in making a plantation. I 
have already planted some on the principle advocated in The 
Garden — that is, single plants or stools amongst lines of 
Gooseberry bushes. I added no manure, but I intend giving 
heavy top-dressings. My reason for doing so was to let the 
sun and air in about the plants, to see if I could get them to 
stand the winter better, as we suffer badly here from their 
rotting off at the collar during that period. I have tried 
many plans to prevent this ; wide planting in unprepared 
ground is the last, and I hope it may prove successful. 

M. D. 



With regard to the cultivation of Asparagus, I have 



not the least doubt that the system which you wish to intro- 
duce is the best for obtaining large specimens, but I fear it 
would not answer in the case of market gardeners who have to 
pay high rents for their land. I consider that my success is 
partly owing to thin planting compared with that of my 
neighbours. Last week I paid a visit to a neighbour here 
who had planted some fresh beds, and who had got three 
rows in 2 ft. of space, which, of course, is too much crowded. 
It may answer his purpose for a time, but the beds will soon 
wear out. I shall plant a few single rows in two different 
gardens and soils in the manner which you suggest. In 
America they often grow Asparagus in single rows, but of 
•course land there is much cheaper than here. I have always 
thought that our plan of growing Asparagus was both trouble- 
some and expensive, and, to avoid the facing or earthing up 
the sides every year, I planted two beds about 18 in. below the 
surface, so that now I have nothing to do but just fork them. 
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1 get as many heads in number, but they are not nearly so 
large, although they have just the same manure as the others. 
There is also another objection, and that is the cutting, which 
is a very back-aching job, as both hands must be down on the 
ground at once. I have not the least doubt that very good 
Asparagus will be the result of the prizes offered. 
8t, Peter* 8- street, Colchester. A. J. Harwood. 

I have grown Asparagus on the Argenteuil system for 



several years, and, although I grow it on both systems — that is, 
in beds and single lines — I consider that that cut from the 
latter is the strongest and best. I always plant one-year-old 
seedlings, never older. I leave 4 ft. between the rows and 
2 ft. plant from plant, but I think that 3 ft. between them 
would be better, a distance that I am now trying. As our 
soil is stony and naturally poor we trench the ground, incorpo- 
rating with it at the same time some manure or good loam ; 
we plant in April. As to after treatment, when the plants are 
established, we apply manure over the roots in autumn and a. 
dressing of salt in spring, when the plants are in active 
growth, and in dry seasons we give them occasional waterings 
with liquid manure from a farmyard tank ; last, but not least, 
we have to take great care to support them against wind- 
waving and breakage, which we do by running a line attached 
to stakes at proper distances up one side and down the other^ 
This keeps the stems secure. 

Bloxholm Hall, Sleaford. D. Lumsden. 
I like your proposition with regard to the improvement 



of the culture of Asparagus ; there is great room for it, as the 
majority of gardeners are content to follow in the footsteps of 
their forefathers, and adhere to the old bed-and-alley system. 
I have long been of opinion that that system is not calculated 
to realise the most profitable results, but my aspirations have 
not gone beyond single rows 3 ft. apart and the plants 18 in. 
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asunder, a plan under which a marked improyement on the 
old bed system is observable in the size and quality of the 
heads. It appears to me that the Argentenil system which you 
insist upon differs from this only in the greater distance 
between both plants and rows. As I have not access to any 
description of the Argenteuil system, I presume the manure is 
applied annually by way of surface dressing, and is not pricked 
in, but allowed to decay, so that eventually it will form a 
superstratum of decayed manurial matter of a considerable 
depth, through which the young heads appear in due season. 
Results which are, however, perfectly easy to attain in some 
localities cannot be obtained in others, with double the labour 
and expense, owing piincipally to sub-soil and situation. 

Itedleaf. John Oox. 
Your proposals respecting the culture of Asparagus, of 



which I much approve, touch one of those cultural points in 
which I feel myself very deficient, having never got out of the 
rut of the old thick-set bed system, which gives quantity, but 
not quality. The only suggestions I have to ma^e to your 
printed remarks are, that you might mention the depth of the 
trenches, and also whether or not there is any variety more 
suitable than another for this mode of culture. I happen to 
have two rows of one year's seedlings of Oonnover's Colossal, 
and those I have planted out in shallow trenches 3 ft. by 4 ft., 
as you suggest. I have no experience of this variety, and 
would rather it had been the Giant or Battersea. Tour offer 
of prizes will do much good towards the improvement of 
Asparagus culture — more so, perhaps, amongst private growers 
than in market gardens around London and the Yale of 
Evesham, where it is grown pretty well. 

Comhe Abbey, near Coventry, W. Milleb. 

—— • Tour plan of making the growth of Asparagus more 



popular is a very good one, and likely to answer the purpose 
intended ; in truth, there is a great deal of ignorance displayed 
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in the cultivation of that vegetable. It is a very common 
thing, particularly in private gardens, to pile up a great ridge 
^ of earth and plant three rows of two-year-old roots on the top 
of it, thinking that that is the right mode of culture, forgetting 
that in a few years they will have to pile up more and more, 
because all those plants which form a number of crowns keep 
getting to the surface. I believe that growing Asparagus in 
single roots, about 3 ft. by 4 ft., is the best for many reasons, 
and one is that it will apparently last for many years if well 
attended to. I do not agree with some that it is a waste of 
manure to give it a good supply at the time of starting, and I 
also think the ground can be too good. The seed should 
certainly, however, be sown on a piece of the best land, as the 
stronger the young one-year-old plants are the better. They 
should not be more than from 4 in. to 6 in. from plant to plant. 
By this means one gets good strong plants, which will have a 
good start. 
Little Sutton, Francis N". Dancer. 

The prizes offered for Asparagus grown on the Argen- 



teuil system will give a great lift for the better cultivation of 
that delicious vegetable. At present the greatest bulks of it is 
grown in beds where the roots are huddled together, and 
where it is not possible for them to spread so as to produce 
large heads. I particularly observed a single plant of Con- 
nover's Colossal that I planted in the garden here, and which, 
by keeping it well staked 4rom the time it was a year old till 
four years, produced very large heads, like the best French- 
grown Asparagus. The soil was rather stiff, and no extra depth 
was given it, but well-rotted manure was put on the plant 
every winter. Since my experience with this plant, I planted in 
1876 some in rows 4 ft. apart, and 2 ft. between each plant, and 
I expect to cut good heads in 1879. I am not an advocate for 
cutting blanched Asparagus with oiily the tips green, but it is 
the fashionable way of eating it at present. 

WelbecJc. W. Tilleey. 
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— - 1 have for many years been of opinion tliat people poison 
their Asparagus with manure, and many people will not grow 
it on account of the supposed expense attending its produc- 
tion. I quite agree with the distances apart, plant from plant 
and row from row, given in The Gasden, and think it high 
time that cultivators and others did away with the fallacy that 
Asparagus requires any more attention than a plot of Cab- 
bages or Broccoli. Periodical saltings and annual diggings 
of deep trenches between the beds do no good. The principal 
thing to be observed in growing Asparagus on the Argenteuil 
system is the preparation of the ground. Asparagus being a 
permanent crop, the ground should be dug or trenched at least 
2 ft. deep, and never moved with the spade when in a wet or 
unfriable condition. Of course, in alluvial or sandy light soils 
the trenching just spoken of may be dispensed with, but 
depend upon it in about three parts of the soils of great 
Britain a preliminary trenching will ensure success. I have 
tried Oonnover's Colossal and find it only the ordinary form of 
Asparagus when treated under the usual conditions. I have 
no doubt that larger kinds than any yet grown may be pro- 
duced, by means of selection, in localities where the plant 
grows best. I have noticed that Asparagus grown on the 
oolite in Northamptonshire is very green, and the tops 
not over large, but delicious in flavour. Some years ago, when 
living at Burton-on-Trent, some Asparagus sowed itself 
adjoining the kitchen garden in a piece of waste ground of 
a gravelly alluvial character, and this came much larger and 
finer than the same kind under cultivation buried 6 in. deep in 
strong pig manure. Ever since then (twenty years ago) I have 
seen the disadvantage of using so much manure. I do not 
agree with disturbing the surface Asparagus beds any more 
than is sufl&cient to ensure the destruction of weeds. Ali 
clayey soils should be trenched, preparatory to planting, but 
this may not be always necessary in the case of light ones. 
Stapleford Hall, Notts. W. Elliott. 
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— There are few places inland tliat can compare with the 
soil at Argentenil ; besides, the land about Axgentenil is full 
of Paris night soil before the Asparagus is planted. The same 
system is practised by Dutch bulb growers. They work into 
the ground green cow manure to an extent unknown for any 
crop in England, and first take Potatoes olE it. Moreover, 
there is no soil that I know of in the three kingdoms so light 
and easy to work as that of Axgenteuil. Asparagus is a gross 
and deep feeder, and can scarcely be too strongly manured. 
It also likes black, rotten, sea sand. One of the Messrs. 
Dicksons, of Chester, grows it of very superior quality ; but 
it is grown on one of the reclaimed farms from the estuary of 
the Dee, in salt sand. It also succeeds, under similar circum- 
stances, in the Lothians ; and, indeed, any sea-coast place 
should produce good Asparagus. I cannot help, while upon 
this subject, expressing great regret that a vegetable so very 
wholesome and easily obtained should be so completely ignored 
in cottagers' gardens. A good bed will continue to bear fairly 
well for fifty years with a little help. If we consider the 
quantity generally got from even a small amount of ground^ 
say during some six weeks of the year, no other crop of any 
sort can compare with it. Surely cottagers now-a-days want 
something else besides Cabbages and Potatoes ? 

Clivederu J. Fleming. 

[There are many places in England where soils exist 
quite as well suited to the culture of Asparagus as those 
of Argenteuil. We also know, from careful examination of the 
mode of planting at Argenteuil, that there is nothing what- 
ever in common between it and the Dutch mode of planting 
bulbs ; the fact is, that many of the best growers use no manure 
at planting time. The bulb ground is, on the other hand, 
lightly enriched. In this connection we may refer the reader 
to the preceding statements of Mr. TiUery and Mr. Elliott, that 
chance Asparagus, in waste or unprepared places, did much 
better than that sown in carefully prepared beds.] 

6 
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FRENCH ASPARAGUS. 

With reference to the common error that ** only 1 in. of each 
piece of the French Asparagus can be eaten," it is necessary 
to repeat that long experience shows that when French 
Asparagus is good, fresh, and properly cooked, from 3 in. to 
5 in. of the shoot are perfectly edible — and even a greater 
length than that. Unfortunately, most of the so-called French 
Asparagus is both stale and tough, from the fact that it is 
gathered long before it reaches the consumer in London. It 
does not come solely from Argenteuil, near Paris, where it is 
so well grown, but also from greater distances. We have lately 
been trying some samples from Toulouse and Madrid, from 
both of which places great quantities lately came to the London 
markets. Although good in appearance, their flavour was far 
from pleasant or natural. Asparagus very quickly spoils when 
exposed to the air, and one may judge what it must be after 
being collected in the Madrid iuarket, sent aU the way to 
London, transferred from the wholesale to the retail dealer 
there, and finally having several days or a week's airing in a 
greengrocer's window. We do not see why we should eat stale 
and stringy, if large. Asparagus from Madrid if we can have 
it both large and fresh in this country. This can be done, we 
know, and we have offered the prizes for the encouragement of 
the simplest and best mode of culture. Up to the present time 
Asparagus has suffered in English gardens through seven to 
twelve plants being usually placed where one ought to be, and 
from the needless and costly practise oft taking as nearly as 
much trouble in making an Asparagus bed as in the founda- 
tions of a house. As to the question of Green v. White 
Asparagus, that is quite apart from the mode of culture. 
Those who do not like it blanched have merely to cease 
blanching it. Our own idaa is that Asparagus for eating at 
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fcable (not that used in cookery) is in its most perfect state 
when blanched, as at Argenteuil, and also to a slightly less 
extent in the market gardens round London. The shoots are 
gathered when about an inch of the top peeps above the little 
mounds of earth covering each root. In this way the upper 
portion of each shoot is of a pinkish colour, and the flavour, 
when fresh, most delicate. This is not our opinion only, but 
that of good judges who have tried it in all forms in France 
as well as in England. 



NOTE ON BLANCHING. 

This question is really not an open one at all. When we 
are told of hard sticks with an incn of green ^at the top, etc., 
then one's patience fails in presence of the facts which are 
easily accessible to anyone who takes the trouble to look for 
them. Throughout the whole of Continental Europe this 
vegetable in its best state is blanched, but perfectly edible to 
as great a length as anyone cares to go. In cooking, the tii)s 
are left one inch out of the water while the thicker stem is 
softened. The perfect cookery of this vegetable is common 
everywhere abroad. Go into the best house in Covent Garden 
and ask a good judge for the best flavoured Asparagus that 
can be bought, and he will furnish you vnth what is all 
blanched, save a purplish tip. The man would choose the 
same for his own table. Such stuff as is now grown in the 
majority of our gardens, if sent by chance to any market, is 
sold with difficulty, and if sold at all, is cut up for soup of 
the like. It would take pages to refute the fallacies that have 
been written against blanching, but this much may be said 
here, that the French would not supply the markets of Europe 
with the best 'Grass' if they dia not blanch. More green 
'Grass' comes from France than England to the London 
market, but it always falls into the second quality as compared 
with the blanched Asparagus from Argenteuil. There is not a 
flavour or a phase of the matter which nas not been thoroughly 
studied by the people who grow the best Asparagus near 
Paris, and they have as good reason to blanch their Asparagus 
as they have to leave their Spinach green. 
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FINE ASPARAGUS AT GUNTON PARK!. 

I HAVE sent you fifty heads of Asparagus grown on the French 
system, as described in the " Parks and Gktrdens of Paris." 
The fifty heads weigh about 7 lb. When I came to Gunton in 
1867, 1 found the Asparagus beds all on the old system— 4 ft. 
wide, and the produce of the poorest description. Notwith- 
standing heavy manuring and salting, it improved but very 
little. The soil is a sandy loam, resting on wet sand, and the 
drainage sluggish, owing to the gardens being flat and low. 
In 1839, having read the chapter v on Asparagus culture, I 
concluded that the plan was the right one, ^md at once planted 
seven rows, 102 ft. long. When three years old the beds had 
done so well that I began cutting freely, and the following 
winter I lifted the whole of the old beds and forced the plants, 
and since that time we have grown no Asparagus, except in 
what I may call the new style. Four years ago I made another 
plantation, 114 ft. by 30 ft., and now we always have an abun- 
dance of excellent Asparagus. I, like Mr. Fish, thought when 
we had our old beds that our soil was not suitable for Aspara- 
gus culture ; and even now I believe that there are soils much 
better adapted for the purpose. But what to me proves sa 
conclusively that the French method is the best is the fact 
that my present beds were raised from seeds saved from the 
old plants. In saving the seed I always, however, selected it 
from the plants that threw up the strongest stems, and before 
planting I allowed the young plants to grow a few inches, in 
order that I might select those with the fewest and strongest 
shoots, as I always find that a plant which, in its young state, 
throws up a quantity of small young shoots, maintains that 
habit in succeeding years. A plant of the above description 
will increase in size rapidly, but will continue to throw up a 
cloud of small spray, and never by any chance a vigorous 
shoot. I sowed last year a packet of Connover's Colossal, 
and have this season planted out two rows, each 102 ft. long 
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and 3 ft. apart in the rows, in order that I may be eUgible for 
your prizes. In my other beds the plants stand 2i ft. apart 
in the rows, which are 4 ft. asunder. I have always thought 
them rather too close, as at the end of the summer they 
become a complete thicket. I found amongst Oonnover's 
Colossal just the same peculiarity as regards growth which I 
have* described in reference to plants raised from seed saved 
here. Some of the one year's seedlings of that kind produced 
some six or seven small shoots, while others had two or three 
sturdy ones characteristic of the plant. I always maintain that 
to this matter of selection too much attention cannot be given, 
if fine Asparagus be the object in view. It may be thought that 
I allow the Asparagus to get too far through the ground 
before it is cut, but we like a little more green than the 
French, as a rule, allow. 

Gunton Park, Norwich, W. Allan. 

[With the above communication came fifty heads of the 
best Asparagus which we have yet seen grown in England. 
This Asparagus was blanched for a considerable distance up 
the stem, but not quite so much as the French samples, there 
being, on an average, about 1 in. more green. There was, 
however, such a great length qi blanched stem, that the 
Gunton Park samples may serve to throw considerable light 
on the question of blanched v, green Asparagus. The portions 
cooked were about 7 in. long, and each was edible to its base. 
For li in. of the lower part of the 7 in., where the outer 
skin was tough, the interior was quite tender and perceptibly 
of a more delicate flavour than that of the upper part. The 
flavour of the whole was excellent, and the samples well 
served to show how delicate large and well-grown blanched 
Asparagus is when cooked fresh. The heads were not so large as 
the enormous " giant" specimens seen in Covent Garden ; but 
these large heads are often hollow, and sometimes " monsters," 
owing to two stems growing together. Mr. Allan's observation 
about the different growths of the seedlings is a very in« 
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teresti(iK one. We would recommend 
his trying the earlj and late rarieties, 
so much in favonr with the Argenteail 
growers, and testing their relative value 
in England. Ab regards the blanching, 
it may be noted that it ia only a ques- 
tion of degree between the French 'and 
English growers. All good Asparagns 
that we luive seen in either the Paris or 
London markets is blanched, the best 
English market-growers' produce being 
simply blanched 1 in. shorter than that 
of the French. We believe that there is 
good reason for this blanching, and that 
it is not, aa manj suppose, a. mere mat- 
ter of fashion. It may be remarked that 
in all well-grown Asparagus, as soon as 
a shoot gets into the free air, the scales 
begin to unfold and the head to open 
out, which, of coarse, must be avoided, 
even if flavour be not considered. Speci- ■ 
mens such as those ^m Onnton Park, 
with a small portion of the top green, 
and with 4 in. or 5 in. below that white 
and perfectly tender, are the most deli- 
cate in flavour of all. So distinction 
can be drawn between these and speci- 
mens from the best French growers, in 
which the head ia not allowed to show 
more than 1 in. above ground before 
gathering, and which have also from 4 in. 
to 6 in. of tender blanched shoot below 
the pinkish or green apex. It may be 
noted here that Dutch Aspan^^na is 
often blanched to a much greater degree 
than the French. — Ed.] 
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MONSIEUR 

GODEFROY'LEBEUF, 

OF 

( Seine-et'Oise), 
Has an IMMENSE STOCK of the 

Best Asparagus Roots 

For Planting throughout the Winter, Spring, 

and Early Summer. 



They are raised from the most carefully-selected stock, and are in 
the best condition for carrying out the experiment of the French 
system of cultivation in England. They are so stored and packed 
that they travel to any part of the United Kingdom as easily and 
safely as the roots of bulbous plants. 



Both Early and Late Varieties are alwctys kept in Stock. 



Early Asparagus, 1st quality, 10 fr. per 100. 
Late Asparagus „ 10 fr. ,, 

All Stools abe op one Yeab's Plants. 



M, OODEFROT'LEBEUF is also universally known for the 
superiorUy of his varieties of STRA WBERRY PLANTS, 




iL-VJ^. 



OSBOEE^&SOm 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W 

AKD AT 

SUNBURY AND HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX 



THE COLLECTION OF 



Hardy Trees and Shrubs 

For which this establishment has long been celebrated, continues Unsorpassed by 
any Nursery in Great Britain, either in number or correctness of nomenclature. 

Fruit Trees, Grape Yines, Figs, &c., 

Are extensively cultivated (Osborn & Sons can conscientiously say) with the 
greatest success and unerring accuracy as to name. 

Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 

Are also largely grown ; likewise a good selection of 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 

To which great attention is paid. 

To Garden and Agricultural Seeds 

Especial attention is devoted, and every endeavour used to procure them from 

the best sources. 

Dutch and other Bulbs 

Are annually imported. 

Mushroom Spawn 

Of the finest quality, testimonials in favour of which are constantly being 

received. It never fails to give satisfaction. 



CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 



OSBORN dB SONS also furnish Plana and Estimates for the Formatum qf 

Ornamental Plantations, <kc, dhe. 



'^^perienced Ofardeners, Bailiffs, & "Fores^:.©!^ TWiOTamHaft«^. 



MESSENGER & COMPANY, 

Horticultural Builders and Hot-water Enqineers. 
iiO"crGUa:BOTtO"a"a-^. 




iM dsmtad eiclaitvslf to tha Constmcttan and Heating at HorUcnltanl 

Snaltloii to exsimto irlttt deaixtolt. and trom om long eip«Tlenc« In tb« 
e molt ncsnt improTsmsiiti, all ordan eutnuted toiu. Onlj thoiongbl} 
id timber qied- 

Plana and BstimateB Free on Application. 
□luBtrated Cataloffuee of Qreeuliousea, Vlnerlsa. Haatdng Apparahia, Ac.. 

tree on appllcBtlon. 
Biohlv niuatmted Catalocrue of HorUoulturol Bulldlnge and Heatbu 

AppamtUB (the dealEDa taken trom vorka rscentlr eiecnted bf HL ft Co.). Hurt 

free for t* Btampa. OBntlemen ootunltlng this Catalogue have tbe adrautage of Inipetiliig 

desleni whole idflclencf tuw been teitad b; actual eiperlence. 

an HEI^RY 0RM80N, ^ 

ffortieuUural Bailder and Sot-mater Apparatta Engbita; 

Stanley Bridge, King's Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 




The Best Built Hothouses and Cortseraatoriwk. 

flarTgTamadea>idG*iitIameniraltedoiiinaa7putot.awCiio3i^. ^•sAew^**.'^'""* 
Bitlmatea sappUefl. on Kii^ca»oa. 
UBBurpaaaed Boilora aaid "aeaAina Kv**^*'''**- 



Crop of F»uit die Fint Tear obtained Iv Uw 



/. CHEAL & SOXS, lAAmdd Xuneriee, Cray^-fy, Suaxc, 




Tlivn cut ba no donM m to lh« npeilorllT ol tbii metfaod ol 
iiMaliilDi Iha lutttit fralt ol Uw Iiint qomlitr, anil, m eipuincd In tti 
(topt. «, l«», (Od in OardenSHg lUaMraUd tor Oct. 11, litTB, wnU qj 
InO^iortml tnc* In much iborter tims tbui br Uu old aritem. 

'-- "--ihr Fendnc, ur m ■ Ihnu* Ed^g, u ihoim by 

-_ juiUJ uil UKrol Fsuca tnlncd h cUsoilMd & 

CKn«M( bt Kept. 11, IKW, bf Ur. U. T. Fiih. 

/. C'lIKA b wul fWJ.VS, bsTiot k Biu (lock of Cordon Tnei to tnit next HKiii. d all tha 
tunt nrtetln, ara prapandlo inppljr uj otden, to lelect ihaTirielieamogtiniUblefoTdlSanat 
■Olla and loulltlvt, atid to plant or iup«lnland tba proper planting and gaining at treaa ta aar 



■ml dUeriiivjni u/ itiffmnl ilyla of Training Fruitt, laapoit free m appticatiim. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Fvrat Tree», Roiu, Clvmixri, Oremhoute & C<m*ervalory Plantt, 

TyarncTBL bxtt.'bs- 
8EEDS FOR THE GARDEN & FARM 

mmdrilothw HORTICULTURAL REQUISITES. 



I £ SONS, Lowfield Nursenes,ttaN\e^,Svi&s8ic. 



Under the Patronage .^^BtMl^K, of Her Majesty. 



HENRY HOPE 

(Late GLARK S HOPE, formerly CLARE), 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDER AND HOT-WATER 
ENGINEER, 

55, Lionel Street, Birmingham. 



ESTABLISHED A.D. 1818. 




Inn and Glass Conservatory 

From JOSHIA DIXON Esq JV WIUBUde Eietsr. 
I b*>e niDch pleuure in mijUig tlist the CoiuetTitoiy of Irnn and g]B» irhich joa 
jttA up for me la a beautiful atructure very well (rot up tbd cutiDn veil flouhed uid the 
WOA general]; well eiecuted." (,%< nbutratvm aioee.) 



Ub. WILLIAIC BABSON, Yina ot Ueiare. William Barron « Son, Landlcapa Oacdenen 
Elraston NunerloB, Bonowaali, near Derbj. 
"The whole of the Forctag-hooBes at Elvaiton Caatle were erected bj year Itan, 
ral ot them nMre Man JUty yean ago, a-nd now t)iey art little the uortt for near. 
xnar were conitmcted or the beat mateilala, Iron and copper. Dlujme^:&s:4 
the Sari of Harrington remarked that Vaxii neivc -amli, vula fii&l aiqvVsn ' 

Tfc— >-«*aiIffrapBigrownln thoaehoaies. Blnca Uibt ' "- ' — * 

and «l«o /or m/eel/, and [lave Invariably touni 



PLANS AND ESTIMATES OH WPN-V^^^^^^" 



GEMERAL HORTICULTURAL COMPANY 

(JOHN WILLS), LIMITED. 

Centnil Office : WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, REGENT STREET, W. 

Also at RoytU Exotio Nursery, Onslow Crescent, S. W. ; Melbourne Nuraery, Anerley, 8.£. ; 

and Fulham, 8.W, 



Plants for Forcing, Hardy Plants for Winter and 

Spring Gardening, 

BEDDING PLANTS, HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

THE COMPANY SUPPLIES ALL KINDS OF 

New and Rare Plants, Ferns, Fine-foliaged and New Holland Plants, Standard and 
Dwarf Roses, all kinds of Fruit and Forest Trees, Evergreens, &c. 



GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS 

Of the very BEST QUALITY, for sowing at all seasons of the year. 

MUSHROOM SRAWN, and all kinds of FARM SEEDS, QARDEM 
IMPLEMENTS and REQUISITES, at the Lowest Prices. 



Hyacmths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, 

AND ALL OTHER 

BULBS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 

AT LOW PRICES. 



Fruit, Bouquets, Festive and Memorial Wreaths, 
Floral Crosses, Dried Flowers, &c.. 

Sent to aU parts of the Country on receipt of Letter or Telegram. 



The General Manager may he consulted as to the Re-arrangement of OardaUf 
Laying-out of Grounds, and General Landscape Work ; cUso for the Erection if 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Forcing Houses, dkc, and mU aUend at any pari ^ 
the Country for the purpose. 

Afai^e Discount to ^Aareholders ; Non-Shareholders treated with on Liberal Terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. \sx\\ otji^t^ ^.t^ \^\rk^M\ solicited. 

JOHN WILLS, Qenera\ Hoivfi^vc. 



THOMAS RIYERS & SOE", 

The Nurseries, 

These Knneriei, extending oyer One Hnndred Acres, are almost ezdoslvely deroted to the 

cultivation of 

Roses and Fruit Trees, 

Which are grown in large quantities, the soil being very favourable. The long experience of the 
persons employed in the Establishment enables the Proprietors to offer 

WELL-GEOWN MD WELL-TRAINED FETJIT TEEES 

Of well-selected sorts, true to name, great attention having been for many years given to the 
careful selection and to the collection of the various classes, annual additions of the most 
promising new varieties being made, and many 3EEDLII46 F&UITS raised and distributed from 

the Establishment. The 

STOCK OF ORCHARD-HOUSE TREES 

Is very large and in fine health. Trees for supplementary forcing in a bearing condition 

can be supplied. 

THE STOCK OF VINES AND FIGS 

Comprises all the best and most approved kinds in a fruiting condition. 



Standard and Dwarf Boses 

Are selected and grown with great care, the soli being well adapted to their culture ; the trees 

are very healthy and good. 

For forcing are grown largely, and are in fine health. 

The Nuraeries are toithin an easy distance of London tm the Great Eastern Railway. The 

Harlow and Sawbridgeworth Stations are equi-distant. 

Descriptive Rose Catalogue on application, post free. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, post free for 3d. 



The following Publications, sold by Messrs. Longmans & Co., 39, Paternoster Bsw, can be had 

per post from Sawbridgworth at the following rates :— 

The Rose Amateur's Guide. 

By the late Thomas Riyeks. Arranged and edited by T. Francis Biyers. Containing the 
BUstory and Culture of Broses, with Descriptions of a few select Varieties, Culture of Kosos in 

Pots, (&c., &c. Eleventh Edition, 4s. 

The Miniature Fruit Garden. 

By the late Thomas Bivers. Edited by T. Francis Biyers. With Hints for the Cultivation 

of the Pear grafted on the Quince Stock ; the Cherry on the Cerasus Mahaleb, or Perfumed 

Cherry ; and the Apple on the Paradise Stock ; so as to make them prolific and 

eligible for small Gardens. Eighteenth Edition, 88. 6d. 

The Orchard House ; 

Or, the Cultivation of Fruit Trees in Pots under Glass. 
By the late Thomas Biyers. Arranged and edited by T. Franois JOYERS. bixteenth Edition, 68. 

Agents for Ireland : Messrs. EDMONDSON BROTHERS, 10, Dame Street, Dublin ; 
Messrs. ALEX. C. BRYCE & CO., 49, Q.\^^\l&m\^^\mV^^^s^ 



HIGHGATE NURSERIES, LONDOIT, N. 

Jj^ AMOAT 

F3noUA7i M^' and Bamet^ Hoeta. 

Sp ecial noti ce. 

WILLIAM GUTBUSH & SON 

Beg to intimate that their Stock in every department is anoBiially fine, and worthy the nottei 
of purchasers, either Amateur or Trade. Most liberal terms are offered to large buyers. Hm 
extent of land at present under cultivation is o^er thirty acres, and contains an unuaoally flni 
stock of VARIEGATED and other HOLLIES, RHODODENDRONS, ROSES 
FRUIT TREES, and other HARDY STOCK generally found in a well appoftatei 
Xursery. 

Hard and Soft-wooded Heaths, Camellias, Azaleas; Epacria ant 
New Holland Plants, Grape Vines (both Fruiting and Planting 

sizes), 
ARE A SPECIAL FEATURE, 

The stock of which has been always acknowledged as of the very best deflcription. 



In the Seed Department 

There is a carefully-selected stock of the most reliable VEGETABLE, FLOWER, tan 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, and as many of the choicest kinds are grown undflr tin 
immediate inspection of the Principal, every confidence may be placed in them. 

The Bulb Department 

(PRINCIPALLY AT HIGHGATE) 

Has been for very many years well known throughout the country as unequalled. The poattki 
at exhibitions, both by Wm. Cutbush & Son and their clients, proves the superiority oi tbel 
selections. 

EVEBY GAR DEN BEQUISITE is also kept in Stock. 

ESTIMA TES will he famished for laying out new or renovating old Gardens, m 
well as planting in any part of England^ a competent man being specially engageo 
to superintend this department, 

k visit is respectfully solicited at either of the Nurseries. 

The followinfiT CATALOGUES are Published, and may be had 

Post Free on Application :— 

A. A Select Assortment of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds. 

B, Stove, Oreenhouse, and other Plants, FruU Trees, Moses, Hardy TreeSp tmd 

Shrubs. 
C DuJtch and other Bulbs, 

Post Address only— Highgate, N., or Bamet, Hertck 

M3TABLI8HED UPWARDS OF Yl^ YHABB. 
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Ka Is., post tee 18 Stamps ; Gratis to Cnslomtrs. 
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